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CHICAGO, Iil.—This is a story 
of what happens to human val- 
ues when a business manage- 
ment dominated school board, 
the country’s highest paid su- 
perintendent, and a commercial 
) salary-work survey agency col- 
| laborate to fix pay scales of 
public employees, 2”1 a civil 
service com#mMissio. accepts 
recommendations of such an 
agency without knowing too 
much about wh: t is going on. 

It happened in Chicago. 
About 800 school clerks who 
function as principals and teach- 
ers’ “right arms,” and 88 “assist- 
ant librarians,” many of whom 
do the work of librarians, are 
the victims. Results currently 
are somewhat reminiscent of the 
old carnival shell game. Razzle- 
dazzle, whizzle-whazzle — now 
it’s there, now it isn’t! 























Cut and Frozen 
Pay of new clerks and assist- 
ant librarians was reduced. Sal- 
aries of those now employed 
were frozen, with much longer 
intervening time for increases. 
No one in the superintendent’s 
office or the survey agency 
“spoke English,” and the civil 

Turn to Page 2 











School Clerks and Library 


Assistants Rating Victims 


City’s Truant 
Officers Get 
Pay Shuffle 


@Aicaco, Ill.—This_ city’s 
more than 180 truant officers, 
school “shock troops” against 
growing delin- 
quency, were 
also given a 
pay shuffle in 
this year’s 
school budget. 

The truant 
officers, repre- 
sented by the 
Chicago 
Truant Officers 
Federation, 
Local 237, of 
which veteran Joseph A. Grande | 
is president, have been working | 
under a 10-month salary sched- 
A 





Mr. Grande 


Turn toa Page 


lF. Schnitzler, 


Chicago Reduces Salaries 











Canadian and U. S. labor unite for better schools: From left, AFT President Carl J. Megel, who pre- 


sided at Washington, D. C., 


luncheon of AFL-CIO and Canadian Labor Congress education directors confer- 


ence; Canadian Congress EF secutive ¥ ice-President Stanley Knowles and AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William 











both h of whom addressed conference. 


Story on Page 11. 





Hearings on Murray-Metcalf Bill 












LOS ANGELES, Calif.—The 
Studio Teachers Guild of Amer- 
ica, Local 1323, chartered by the 
American Fed- , 
eration of 
Teachers last 
spring, has 
been named in 3 
a National La- 
bor Relations 
Board repre- 
sentation elec- 
tionasthe 
bargaining, , 
agent for the ~ —_ 
teachers of Mrs. Given 
children in the major motion 
picture and television studios 
here. 


The election was the first for 
teachers in California, and in- 
volved those employed by the 
major studios of the area, but 
who teach under the supervision 
of the Los Angeles board of edu- 
cation. Mrs. Dorothy Given of 
Studio City is Local 1323 presi- 
dent. 



















Teach Child Stars 


The teachers are employed by 
the two industries under an 









agreement permitting child ac- 





Los Angeles Studio Teachers, 
Local 1323, Win Bargaining 


tors and entertainers to receive 


their education outside the pub- | 
lic school schedules and facili- | 


ties in the industry-maintained 
Turn to Page Il 





New Accident and Sickness 
Insurance For AFT Members 


CHICAGO, Iil.—A new acci- 


dent and sickness insurance plan | can Federation of Teachers. 


providing also $1,000 for acci- | 


dental death and tailored to the | the * ‘Ten- Twenty Pian,” 


sored to members by the Ameri- 





to be known as 
was ne- 


The policy, 


Proposes Aid 
For Buildings 
And Salaries 


By Willard Shelton 


Managing editor, AFL-CIO News. 


needs of teachers is to be spon-| gotiated with the American Cas- | Written for the American Teacher 





AFT Summer ’Shops, Seminars' 


At Four Major Universities 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Professional} A. Parish of Superior, 


organization procedures and 
know-how in the areas of unior 
techniques will ,. 
be featured | 
for members 
in the four | 
AFT -spo.x- | 
sored work- | 
shops and) 
seminars fcr | 
members this | 
coming sum- 
mer in major 
universities 
from New 
England to the 
mid-Pacific. 
Plans and preliminary plans 
for the leadership training ses- 
sions were announced by Glenn 





Mr. Parish 








Wis., 
AFT vice-president and work- 
shop committee chairman. At | 
least two will offer academic | 
credit. 
Locations and Dates 

The workshop and seminar 
locations and dates as available 
at press time, were given by 
Parish as follows: 

University of Connecticut, 
Storrs: July 20 to 27. 

University of Wisconsin, 
Madison: July 19 to 24. 


| ualty Company by AFT Presi-| 
dent Carl J. Megel, Secretary 
Paul D. Ward, and Insurance | 


Adviser Albert H. Wohlers, and 


| approved 





University of California, Ber-| 


keley: Dates to be announced. 
University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu: June 29 to July 9. 
The University of Connecticut 
‘shop was being arranged by 
Turn to Page 9 


Law U pheld 


by the Executive 

Council Insurance committee. 
Megel said detailed informa- 

tion about the policy and its 


| benefits were being prepared for | 


| the information of members to | 

whom it will be made available. | 

Wohlers who set up the cur- 
Turn to Page 8 


Wisconsin 


College Tenure 


Story, Page 3 


| Murray - Met- 
lealf $11.5 bil- 
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WASHINGTON — As both 
senate and house education sub- 
committees scheduled hearings 


on the big 


lion school aid 
bill, it was as- 
sumed with 
wry realism 
that then 
awaited pro- 
posals on 
school assist- . Murray 
ance from the sieciaes ad- 
ministration would furnish no 
comfort to those who want sub- 
stantial and adequate infusions 
of Federal funds into the anemic 
school system. 


Hearings began in Sen. James 
E. Murray’s senate subcommit- 
tee before the President had 

Turn to Page Il 
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Chicago Cuts Pay 
From Page I 
service commission appeared 
evasive and unsure it wanted to 
be quoted. 

The situation was revealed 
when the School Clerks Union 
of Chicago, Local 224, of which 
Mrs. Gertrude Dunleavy is pres- 
ident, and the Chicago Public 
School Library Assistants Un- 
ion, Local 1213, headed by Mrs. 
Marise Thompson, asked for sal- 
ary increases in this year's 
school budget. 

The clerks were getting $325 
to start, reaching $400 in their 
sixth year; the assistant librar- 
ians $315 at the beginning but 
increasing $15 a month until 
their pay became $385. This was 
for ten months only, with the 
clerks and librarians expected to 
stand by without pay during the 
two vacation months. 

Survey for Re-Rating 

It then developed that the 
board of education, presumably 
on recommendation of Supt. Ben- 
jamin C, Willis employed the J. 
L. Jacobs Company, a commer- 
cial survey agency, to job-analyze 
all school civil service positions 
for re-rating purposes. 

Results: Both groups were 
placed in civil service grade 





The Chicago City Playground 
Teachers Union, Local 1083, is 
attempting to correct a situation 
in which its members find them- 
selves in a new classification and 
being paid $25 a@ month less 
than park employees doing the 
same work after the park dis- 
trict took over the city’s play- 
grounds. The transferred teach- 
ers, some with 20 years of serv- 
ice, also faced loss of seniority, 
paid vacations and holidays. 
Story and photo, Chicago Teach- 
ers Union, Local 1, members in 
“protest walk” after skimpy 
salary increase, Page 5. 





six, with. pay beginning at $296, 
or $19 to $29 lower than pre- 
viously, and going to only $395 
after ten years and $415 after 
16 years of service. 

When asked why, the board’s 
personnel office referred the in- 
quiry to the Jacobs Company, 
which replied in effect, “We just 
work here.” The whole affair 
was redolent of everyone trying 
to “get out from under.” Atti- 
tudes were those of “big busi- 
ness”’ rather than of representa- 
tives of the public attempting 
to give fellow public employees 
and the public a fair deal. 

Megel Joins Protest 

AFT President Carl J. Megel 
entered the controversy on be- 
half of the clerks and librarians 
with the following protest, ad- 
dressed tc Robert Sargent Shriv- 
er, Jr., business man president 
of the board of education: 

“Previous schedules were ac- 
cepted (by the clerks and li- 
brarians) because they felt that 
a realistic approach to their 
problem had been made... You 
can, therefore, understand their 
amazement and their complete 
disillusionment when they were 
informed of the salary structure 
established in (this year’s) sal- 
ary schedule. 

“Not only were the majority 
of the employees frozen at their 
present salaries, but the begin- 
ning salaries for library agsist- 
ants were reduced $19 per 
month, and the beginning salar- 
ies of school clerks were reduced 
$29 per month. 

“We cannot reconcile the fact 


that the board of education 
would reduce a salary sched- 
ule at a time when the cost of 
living is at an all-time high and 
when other employees received 
increases — inadequate as such 
increases might have been.” 
Megel urged that the clerks 
and librarians be placed on a 
Civil Service classification two 
steps higher, giving them $359 
to start, but going to $478 in 10 
years and $502 after 16 years. 


Duties of Clerks 
A summary of the duties and 
qualifications of the school] 
clerks set up ‘by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and on file in 
the board of ‘education follows: 


Characteristics: Under super- 
vision, performs a variety of 
clerical and stenographic duties 
of average difficulty in assisting 
a school principal or other 
school administrator; and does 
related work as required. 


Examples of Duties: Opens, 
sorts, and distributes mail; 
maintains supply store orders, 
receives and checks in and is- 
sues supplies; keeps records and 
compiles periodic reports involv- 
ing teacher payrolls, pupil at- 
tendance and enrollment, vari- 
ous funds, and other data; takes 
dictation and types correspond- 
ence; types‘a variety of reports 
and fills in transfer, registra- 
tion and other forms and form 
letters. 

Acts as receptionist, inter- 
viewing visitors including pupils 
and parents, school supervisors 
and general public; gives infor- 
mation and makes appointments 
for school administrator; re- 
ceives and makes telephone calls 
involving teachers and substi- 
tutes, pupils, parents, and ad- 
ministrative officers of school 
system. Operates office machines 
such as duplicators and adding 
machines; keeps petty cash 
funds, prepares checks and 
makes bank deposits; files a 
variety of correspondence and 
records; maintains bulletin 
boards; assists school adminis- 
trator in communications with 
and from teaching faculty. 


Desirable Qualifications— 
Training and Experience: Grad- 
uation from high school, with 
courses in shorthand and typing, 


supplemented by three years of | 


general oflice experience involv- 
ing stenographic and clerical 
duties; or an equivalent com- 
bination of training and expe- 
rience. 


Knowledge, Abilities and Skill: 
Good knowledge of general of- 
fice clerical methods, procedures 
and practices; good knowledge 
of common office machines and 
equipment. .. 

Ability to take shorthand dic- 
tation and to type at a level of 
proficiency prescribed by Civil 
Service Commission. Ability to 
follow oral and written instruc- 
tions; ability to keep records 
and compile reports; ability to 
work with and for the welfare 
of pupils and parents; teachers 
and school officials. 

Skill in operating common of- 
fice machines and equipment in- 
cluding the typewriter. 

Library Assistants’ Duties 

A similar statement of duties 
and qualifications required of 
the library assistants follows: 


Characteristics: Under super- 
vision, performs a variety of 
sub-professional library tasks in 
a school library; and does re- 
lated work as required. 


Examples of Duties: Proc- 





esses new books by collating, 


Runs for Board 
On Platform 
For Teachers 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Mort 
McGeary, past-president of the 
San Diego Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 1278, a candidate for 
school board member subject to 
a March 10 primary, challenged 
his opponent, B. F. Coggan, 
Convair general manager, to 
publicly debate issues. 
McGeary was running on a 
platform supported by the Local 
and other labor organizations. 
to improve teachers salaries and 
teaching conditions, re-evaluate 
the school budget and re-ex- 
amine curriculum from the 
teachers’ viewpoint. 





stamping code numbers, pasting 
book pockets, lacquering and 
shelving; type catalog cards and 
other library materials, notices 
and forms; files catalog cards, 
pamphlets; assists in shelving 
books; assists pupils with ref- 
erence assignments. 

Charges books for pupils; pre- 
pared book orders, inventories, 
circulation reports; does mimeo- 
graphing; mends books; super- 
vises pupil library helpers. 


Desirable Qualifications— 
Training and Experience: Grad- 
uation from high school includ- 
ing typing courses; supplement- 
ed by at least two years experi- 
ence in clerical work; or an 
equivalent combination of train- 
ing and experience. 


Knowledge, Abilities and Skill: 
Some knowledge of library ma- 
terials, methods and procedures; 
good knowledge of general cleri- 
cal practices and procedures in- 
cluding record keeping, filing, 
and use of common office ma- 
chines and equipment. 

Ability to type at a reason- 
able rate of speed; ability to 
perform simple arithmetic com- 
putations; ability to operate 
common office machines; ability 
to write legibly; ability to keep 
routine records and prepare 
reports. 





Truant Officers 








From Page 1 


ule starting at $360 and reach- 
ing $445 a month in 6 years. 
Includes $1 Cut 

The new board of education 
pay formula placed them in 
civil service grade 8, wherein 
the starting salary is $359, or 
$1 less than formerly, and the 
sixth year pay is $457, or $12 
more than formerly. 

Now, however, the truant of- 
ficers, after accumulating some 
gray hairs, may receive $478 
after 10 years, and $502 begin- 
ning with their 16th year. 

The new pay schedule along 
with a trumpeted increase in 
expenses — the truant officers 
must travel in their own cars 
between their several schools 
each—was turned over to Mrs. 
Blanche Paulson, director of the 
bureau of pupil personnel, for 
administration. 

Expenses Inadequate 

You are right: The increase 
in expense allowances turned 
out to be not very much, and 
some officers with fewer schools 
were given more than those with 
many. The truant officers have 
been aware of Mrs. Paulson’s 
desire to replace them with 
social workers for some time. 





Another Helping Hand 


Z 
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AFL-CIO news 


New AFL-CIO Scholarship 


Program Told 


WASHINGTON, D. C— 
(AFL-CIO News)—William F. 
Schnitzler, its secretary-treas- 
urer, has announced that the 
AFL-CIO will award six $6,000 
four-year scholarships to high 
school seniors of exceptional 
ability who plan to enter college 
in September. 

Two scholarships will be 
granted in each of three geo- 
graphical sections of the coun- 
try. One will be awarded to stu- 
dents either of whose parents 
are current members of unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO; the 
other will be entirely unrestrict- 
ed. Students will not be limited 
in the course of study they may 
choose. 

The program is being conduct- 
ed in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corp., 


by Schnitzler 


an independent, non-profit or- 
ganization. Selection of winners 
is to be made by representatives 
of the AFL-CIO from finalists 
qualifying in the 1958-1959 Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram examinations. 

Winners will be permitted to 
study at any accredited college 
or university. The amount of 
their award will be based upon 
the financial need of the indi- 
vidual. 


The awards will vary upward 
to $1,500 per year depending on 
the actual costs involved in at- 
tending the school selected and 
the funds available to the stu- 
dent from personal resources. 
The awards are subject to 
change if the family’s financial 
circumstances change in the 
course of the year. 








Alfaro Humanities Citation 


To Two Canal Zone Members 


BALBOA, C. Z.—Two mem- 
bers of the faculty of Canal 
Zone Junior College who have 





Mr. Hatchett Mr. Turbyifill 


been members of the Balboa 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
227, for more than 25 years, are 
new recipients of the rare Eloy 
Alfaro Citation for Humanities. 

The teachers are Edward W. 
Hatchett, past president of Lo- 
cal 227, of the school’s mathe- 
matics department, and Subert 
Turbyfill, speech and drama 
teacher. 

The award was conferred by 
the Eloy Alfaro International 


Foundation which was estab- 
lished many years ago to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the mar- 
tyred president of Ecuador, who 
|was the first great leader for 


|general public education in 
South America. 
In the cultural pattern of 


South America, the citation for 
the Humanities corresponds to 
the awarding of the honorary 
Doctorate in the United States, 
except it is not given so fre- 
quently. It is unusual to find two 
men in any but the largest com- 
munities who have been so rec- 
ognized. 


Long-Time Leaders 


Both Hatchett and Turbyfill 
are members of the American 
Association of University Pro- 
fessors, and have been profes- 
sors in the University of Pan- 
ama. 


Hatchett is currently presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Un- 
ion of the Canal Zone, and Tur- 
byfill’s writings have appeared 
in many periodicals in the 
United States. He is also the au- 
thor of a book on his theatrical 





experiences in the Canal Zone. 
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Tenure, Academic Freedom 
Upheld in WFT Briefed Case 


MADISON, Wis.—The Wis- 
consin college tenure law and 
academic freedom were consid- 
ered upheld here when the state 
Supreme court ordered the re- 
gents of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Superior, to reinstate Dr. 
George Ball, professor of educa- 
tion, or give him a new and 
proper hearing. 

Dr. Ball, with seven years’ 
tenure, was fired nearly two 
years ago by Dr. Jim Dan Hill, 
the college’s president, on gen- 
eralizations including that he 
poorly advised seniors as to 
what courses they should take 
and that he aroused student an- 
tagonism against the adminis- 
tration, 

The regents upheld Hill and 
Dr. Ball appealed to the Circuit 
court here. Circuit Judge Rich- 
ard W. Bardwell subsequently 
ordered the professor reinstated 
or given another hearing. 

Friend of Court 

The regents appealed and al- 
though Dr. Ball was not an AFT 
member, the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Teachers acted through 
David Uelmen, state AFL-CIO 
attorney, to file a friend of the 
court brief on his behalf be- 
cause of the tenure and other 
implications, 

James L. Fitzpatrick of Mil- 
waukee, editor of the Wisconsin 
Teacher, reported that WFT offi- 
cers felt that they should inter- 
vene, “because the case became 
a test of the state college tenure 
law and because basic principles 
of academic freedom were in- 
volved which might involve the 
rights of all teachers.” 

Parish Lauds Ball 


Glenn A. Parish of Superior, 
president of the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Teachers and AFT 
vice-president, sent Dr. Ball a 





telegram of congratulations, and 
issued the following statement: 

“Needless to say, every teach- 
er in Superior is thrilled and 
gratified by the decision of the 
Supreme court. I am sure Dr. 
Ball is the happiest teacher in 
the United States today. 


“His courage cost him many 
months of employment, but it 
inspired, nevertheless, the sup- 
port of teachers and citizens 
alike.” 


Wisconsin AFT members as- 
sisted in Dr. Ball’s defense with 
financial contributions to the 
Citizens Committee for Acade- 
mic Freedom in Superior. 


Court Rebuked Hill 

Supreme Court Justice George 
Currie criticized President Hill 
for encouraging faculty mem- 
bers to divulge remarks made 
by Dr. Ball in private conversa- 
tions, and declared that such re- 
marks could not be considered 
a basis of bad behavior. 


Justice Currie also upheld 
findings of the Circuit court that 
one regent had admitted his 
bias, another acted as both ad- 
vocate and judge, and that un- 
sworn, hearsay testimony was 
blanketed into the record. 


Two other teachers in the 
college, Profs. Jay McKee and 
Edgar G. Briggs, were denied 
pay increases after testifying 
for Dr. Ball and later quit. The 
Ball case also touched off 
charges that President Hill “ran 
the college like a military unit.” 


Acted to Firm Tenure 

Though teachers with tenure 
had been discharged by Dr. Hill 
before, Dr. Ball chose to chal- 
lenge the arbitrary action of Hill 
and the regents in order to 
establish a tenure precedent for 
the protection of Wisconsin 
teachers. 


Dr. Ball is presently employed 
in the education department of 
Iowa State College at Cedar 
Falls. 





Terre Haute Board Refuses 


2-Year Leave to Congressman 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers 
joined its Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Council of 
Classroom 


Teachers, Lo- | 
cal 734, in 
fighting a 
Terre Haute 
school board 
attempt to re- 
duce a member 
of Congress to 
second class 
citizenship. 4 

AFT Presi- * ; 
dent Carl J, Rep. Wampler 
Megel sent a telegram to Terre 
Haute School Supt. Wayne Wat- 
son formally protesting the 
board’s failure to grant a two- 
year leave of absence to Cong. 
Fred Wampler, teacher and 
coach, who is serving his first 
term. 

Taught 20 Years 

The board refused Wampler’s 
request, and while it did not for- 
mally so act, intimated that his 
tenure as a teacher for more 





than 20 years would be dropped. 
Megel told Watson: 

“The American Federation of 
Teachers supports the action of 
the Terre Haute Council of 
Classroom Teachers in formally 
protesting the failure of the 
board of education to grant Fred 
Wampler a leave of absence to 
serve as a representative in the 
U. S. Congress. 


“The board cannot justify its 
action on either a professional, 
a political or an ethical basis. I 
have wired Mr. Wampler assur- 
ance of our complete support.” 


Act to Outlaw Rule 

Meanwhile the Indianapolis 
school board ruled that an em- 
ployee with less than five years 
of tenure cannot participate in 
any way in politics. State Reps. 
Byron McCammon and Eugene 
E. Smith, members of the Fort 
Wayne Teachers Council, Local 
700, were backing a proposal in 
the legislature to outlaw such 
rulings as a violation of teach- 
ers civil rights. 


Counts Chairs 
Reconstruction 
Commission 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Dr. George S. 
Counts, professor emeritus of 
Teachers College, Columbia uni- 

versity, and 
past - president 
of the Ameri- 
can Federa- 
tion of Teach- 
ers, is the new 
chairman of 
the AFT-spon- 
sored Commis- 
sion on Edu- 
cational Re- 
construction. 

Dr. Counts Miss Selma 
Borchardt, AFT Washington 
representative and commission 
member, told the Executive 
Council in Chicago that Dr. 
Counts had accepted the chair- 
manship and that the commis- 
sion had been incorporated in 
the District of Columbia. 


The council formally asked 
the commission to undertake a 
study of school taxation and fi- 
nance as its first project. Other 
commission members are AFT 
President Carl J. Megel and Co- 
lumbia university’s Drs. George 
Axtelie and John Childs, also 
AFT members. 


AFT Leader 
Heads Phys-Ed 


In Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Mark L. 
Peterman of this city, AFT lead- 
er and executive secretary of the 
Illinois State 
Federation of 
Teachers, is 
the new head 
of the division 
of health, 
physical edu- 
cation and 
safety in the 
office of the 
state superin- 
tendent of 
public instruc- 
tion, Mr. Peterman 

Peterman was appointed by 
George T. Wilkins, new state su- 
perintendent and member of the 
Madison Federation of Teachers, 
Local 763. He was also editor 
of the Illinois Teacher, active in 
behalf of ISFT-backed legisla- 
tion in the state capitol, and 
member of the coaching staff of 
Springfield high school. 








Pay Raise For 


Joliet High 


Statf Who Refused Contracts 


JOLIET, Ill.—Teachers in 
Joliet Township high school will 
return to school next September 
with a $400 to $600 increase in 
pay due to long and sometimes 
stormy efforts of the Will Coun- 
ty Federation of Teachers, Lo- 
cal 604, in which non-member 
teachers cooperated. 

C. A. Schoenknecht, Local 604 
president, called the increase 
“satisfactory,” and said that 
teachers in the school would 
sign contracts for next year. 
Most of them returned their con- 
tracts unsigned last spring when 
no raise was forthcoming but 
continued to teach this school 
year. 


They « 
Joliet (iil.) 





Local 604 was represented ‘n 
negotiations with the school 
board the first half of this year 
by a welfare committee co- 
chaired by James Waltz and 
William Burns, with Schoen- 
knecht, ex officio. Next year’s 
lanes will be: 

Bachelors, $4,500 to $7,800; 
Masters, $4,800 to $8,100; Mas- 
ters plus 30 hours, $5,100 to 
$8,400 and Doctors, $5,400 to 
$8,700, all in 15 years. 

The increase is $400 for the 
first three years of service in all 
lanes, with $100 added in each 
of the fourth and fifth vears. 
Teachers serving 25 years will 
receive $200 additional. 


pearheaded efforts which won substantial salary increase for 
Township high school teachers: From left, William Burns, 


co-chairman with James Waltz, right, of Local 604's welfare committee, 
with C. A. Schoenknecht, the Local’s president, center. 





Rockford $150-$300 Increase 
After a Merit Plan Threat 


ROCKFORD, Ill. — Teachers 
of this city which is in the juris- 
diction of the Rockford Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 540, are 
the recipients of “compromise” 
pay increases for the 1959-60 
school year. 

The raises range from $150 to 
$300 a year, for teachers in the 
seven lanes beginning with the 
Bachelors. The Bachelors will 
start at $4,400 and go to $6,450 
in 11 steps; the Masters at 
$4,700, going to $7,150 in 13 
years. 

Teachers on the first three 
years will receive a $200 in- 
crease; those on the next 8 of 
the BA and 9 of the MA and 








Chicago Credit 
Union Shows 


New Growth 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Union 
Teachers Credit Union, serving 
members of AFT Locals in Chi- 
cago, continued to grow in as- 
sets and service to members last 
year, 

Howard S. Bechtolt, president, 
and Royce Kinnick, treasurer, 
reported at its 26th annual 
meeting that the credit union’s 
1958 year-end net worth totaled 


| $6,345,886.19. 





Notes for loans to members out- 
standing totaled $4,480,635.76, 
while loans made during the 
year stood at $2,604,263.00. 


There were 2,297 borrowers 
during the year, and 7,779 mem- 
bers with share balances aver- 
aging $764.32 each. A total of 
3,285 borrowers had average 
loan balances of $1,363.97. 


The 2,297 loans during the 
year included 1,144 up to $500; 
exactly 377 between $501 and 
$1,000, with 482 from $1,001 to 
$2,500 and 294 of $2,500 or more. 

Mrs. Rosary M. Clemens and 
John M. Ryan were newly 
elected directors and nine in- 
cumbents were re-elected. Mrs. 
Clemens is secretary. 





above, $150 more, and Masters 
to Masters plus thirty hours, 
$200 on the 12th and $300 on 
the 13th steps. 

Mary Lucille Davis, chairman 
of Local 540’s negotiating com- 
mittee, commented: “The sche- 
dule is far from what was asked 
for, but better than what the 
board wanted to give us at the 
beginning.” 

Supt. W. R. McIntosh early in 
the negotiations waved a 1960- 
61 merit rating plan at the 
teachers by submitting it to the 
board. 





Missouri 
Federation 
Asks Tenure 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—The 
Missouri Federation of Teachers 
headed by Emil M. Cross of In- 
dependence, is urging the state 
legislature to remove the fear 
of being fired from teaching in 
the state. 

Kenneth E. Bigus, attorney 
for AFT Locals of the area, pre- 
sented a tenure proposal to 
the Kansas City board of educa- 
tion which reacted violently. 

Bigus pointed out that other 
states are increasingly enacting 
and enforcing tenure laws, and 
are reducing their teacher 
shortages by so doing. 
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‘4 Decisive Battle Won’ 


From the Chicago Daily News 


The peaceful beginning of racial integration in 
Virginia's schools marks a turning point of historic 
importance. What has happened there makes it in- 
evitable that school integration will spread through 
the rest of the south. 

It will be gradual, with opposition at every step 
of the way. But the collapse of massive resistance in 
Virginia left the segregationists with no place to go. 

Virginia, still the spiritual leader of the old Con- 
federacy, was the chosen battleground of the south 
in opposing integration. From the moment of the 





“The court-inflicted demise of massive resistance 
to integration brought resumption of classes in Vir- 
ginia’s closed public schools and spurred hurried re- 
assessment of segregationist stands elsewhere in the 


south.”—Southern School News. 





Supreme court decision on integration in 1954, Vir- 
ginians took the lead in using “every legal means” 
to block what they considered a threat to their way 
of life. 

The key, however, lay in that phrase “legal 
means."’ Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, with the backing 
of Sen. Harry F. Byrd, erected every conceivable legal 
barrier. Yet when the barriers finally toppled, they 
yielded with dignity. 

Gov. Almond set the tone of surrender when he 
said that “law and order must prevail to the end 
that the good name and honor of Virginia be not 
defamed.” The contrast between this attitude and the 
defiant rabble rousing of Gov. Orval Faubus of 
Arkansas redounds to the credit of the Old Dominion. 

The Faubus episode {n Little Rock was at all times 
outside the general plan for southern resistance and 
hence ranks as a kind of sorry political accident. 
Virginians must have squirmed at being linked in 
nerthern minds with Faubus, even though their oppo- 
sition to the principle of integration was no less fixed. 

Having come to the end of their tortuous legal 
road, they made certain that no incidents marred the 
smooth transition to token integration both in Norfolk 
and Arlington, They knew that the eyes of the nation 
were on them, and they rose to the occasion. 

eee 

It is highly probable that reasons other than race 
will be found in many communities to place pupils so 
that they are, in fact, segregated. 

Nevertheless, the decisive battle has been won. 
What comes now, slow and painful though it may 
seem, will in reality be a mopping-up operation. 

The immediate gainers are the pupile who have 
gone back to schools closed since Septem>er. But in 


the long run the whole nation will be strengthened 
by recognition that the rights of Americans cannot be 
diluted by pigment in the skin. 


A Child of Dixie Speaks 


From the Chicago Sun-Times 


The letter following, signed “Child of Dizie,” 
published in the Ann Landers column of the Sun- 
Times, just before Virginia schools began to integrate, 
is a more eloquent brief against school closings in the 
south than most of the court decisions, legal briefs 
and newspaper and magazine articles yet written. It 
adds new meaning to the editorials from The Chicago 
Daily News and by Mrs. Veronica B. Hill on this page, 
and you may also wish to show it to the youngster 
in your class who wants to forego educational oppor- 
tunity unlimited and quit school. 


“Dear Ann Landers: I had to write to you after 
reading that letter from the girl who wanted to quit 
high school. 

“I realize more than ever what a high school 
education means, because I'm one of thousands of 
students who suddenly found my high school doors 
bolted and padlocked. I live in Virginia. 

“Oh yes—I attend private tutoring classes, but 
my parents must pay $5 a week for this privilege (as 
well as taxes which should be providing me with a 
public school education). 

“I take four subjects and no one is certain the 
credits will be accepted by a college or a university. 
Even at that I'm one of the lucky ones. Many students 
can’t afford $5 a week for four subjects. And in some 
cases, those who could pay can't get into tutored 
classes because there are no vacancies. 

“The top students in my class who were hoping 
for appointments to Annapolis and West Point are 
stranded. Students who were depending on scholar- 
ships now find their chances slim. These are only a 
few problems we are faced with. 

“I could name many more—the most serious one 
being boredom and idleness that is plaguing us all. 
The lack of planned activity is getting on our nerves. 
Some kids have already gotten into trouble with the 
law. 

“When I read about high school students who 
want to quit I'd like to shake some sense into their 
heads. Too bad these foolish ones can't let us take 
their places in a classroom. I'd consider it a privilege, 
and there are thousands like me.” 


The Need of Men Today 


By Veronica B. Hill* 

Everyman's determination to learn to live with 
his fellowmen is the most essential problem today. 
Sputnik, space, atom bombs are but terms which 
point up the need of men today. 

Scientific and mechanical improvements are es- 
sential to improving man’s happier adjustment to 
his world. 

In every field of development man’s genius has 
produced great improvements but most slowly in 
human relations. 

Racial integration in education, today a vital chal- 
lenge to the nation, demands far more than platitudes 
and sentimentalities. 

Prejudices, traditional social patterns, a false 
sense of security in what-is, are far more powerful 
in forming patterns currently for schools and school- 
ing than reason, or a child’s simple, natural desire 
to go along with other children. 

We teachers have learned from our practical day- 
by-day experience, far more than any theoretical 
studies could tell us of the devastating effects of 
social, economic, religious, national, racial segrega- 
tion. 

Racial integration has not caused the problems; 
it has focused attention on them. 

Some of the practical problems we must face 
today are 1) how can accelerated educational pro- 
grams be developed through which we can help the 
child and youth catch up on training that has been 
denied him because he was in an over-crowded school, 
under an untrained, underpaid teacher, working 
without educational materials, and 2) how in terms 
of practical procedures can the more wholesome at- 
titudes of school children and youth help shape 
proposals today. 

Practical approaches must be stressed. 

The deprivation of civil rights to the American 
Indian, the bombing of houses of worship, the closing 
of public schools rather than giving schooling to all 
children, the defiance of law and legal process, the 
emphasis on disharmony, are crying for practical 
profound consideration. 

As classroom teachers, functioning in our labor 
movement who live with these problems day-by-day, 
we must accept the challenge. 








*Vice-president, American Federation of Teachers. 





The President’s Column 


By Carl J. Megel 


EACHERS continue to find themselves in the 

squeeze between inadequate salaries and the in- 
creasing cost of living. For the second straight year, 
teachers find that their salary increases fail to meet 
spiraling living costs. The effects challenge the con- 
tinuance of our standard of living. 


The American labor movement is deeply conscious 
of this serious problem. Constructive and conscien- 
tious actions must be formulated and developed if we 
are to circumvent economic enslavement of all work- 
ers. 


This very morning, while eating breakfast in a 
small privately owned restaurant, the regular morn- 
ing doughnut delivery was made. The delivery man 
handed the owner a card who, after reading it, passed 
the card on to me. I found thereon this statement: 
“Because of increased Operation and Labor Costs, 
we find it necessary to raise the price of doughnuts 
from 60 to 76 cents per dozen.” The salesman, under 
questioning, informed us that the company had not 
increased wages for some time but had, during the 
past year, laid off nearly 20 per cent of its employees. 
Yet the card specifically said: “Operation and Labor 
Costs.” 


A recent report from the Committee on Economics 
showed that during the period that wages of steel- 
workers were increased $1.75 per ton of steel pro- 
duced, the cost of steel was increased over $11 per 
ton. Yet the steel companies through their propa- 
ganda agencies and with cooperation of the metro- 
politan press constantly blame price increases on 
high union wage demands. 


The above illustrations are excellent examples of 
deliberate attempts to bewilder and beguile the Amer- 
ican electorate by deluding the labor movement of 
respectability and prestige. 


XPOSURES of corruption in certain areas of the 

labor movement were publicized in screaming 
headlines by various anti-labor forces. These same 
writers and commentators cried crocodile tears re- 
cently when Edward R. Murrow exposed moral de- 
linquency by big business through their use of prosti- 
tutes. 


In effect they said that Murrow should be spending 
his time elaborating on labor corruption exposed by the 
McClellan committee and not waste his time picking on 
the poor hard working business man who must pad his 
expense account to avoid confiscatory income taxes. 


We cannot condemn labor because a few of its leaders 
violated their trust, and then condone immorality within 
the business structure, 


The American labor movement represents the major 
force of social advancement. Advances in the fields of 
health, social security, education, housing, minimum wages 
and other needs of the people, are major objectives of 
organized labor. These can be obtained only through legis- 
lation. Daily, more and more of us—and this is especially 
true of teachers—must become politically active, not only 
to retain our earlier gains but, more especially, to survive. 


Locals of the AFT who are devoting their energies to 
increasing salaries for their teachers, better working con- 
ditions, improved curricula, smaller classes, find more and 
more need for effective legislative action. We were proud 
of the work done by our various Locals in helping to 
defeat “right-to-work” legislation. We are proud of the 
large number of AFT members now serving in the United 
States senate, in the United States house of representa- 
tives, and in the respective state assemblies. A letter from 
one of our Indiana AFT legislators states: “We are mak- 
ing education the number one issue in this session of the 
state legislature.” 


ys THESE EFFORTS are not without opposition. 
Fred Wampler, a former star athlete from the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, has been athletic director in a Terre 
Haute, Ind., high school for the past 20 years. Fred, an 
AFT member, was elected to the U. S. house of represent- 
atives last November. In January the Terre Haute board 
of education refused to grant him a leave of absence to 
serve as congressman from Indiana’s sixth district. In my 
telegram of protest to the Terre Haute schools superin- 
tendent, I stated: “The board of education cannot politi- 
cally or ethically justify such an unprofessional action.” 


We have assured Congressman Wampler that if he 
is dismissed from his position, the American Federation 
of Teachers will support his cause without equivocation. 
The unanswerable question here is “How can a school 
board which exercises such irresponsible action, conduct 
the educational affairs of the school district in a profes- 
sional manner? 


HE PROBLEMS before us are extremely serious. The 

solutions will be difficult. Singly, we are impotent; 
collectively, we have the force and the power to solve our 
problems. A new Lincoln or Roosevelt may not arise to 
lead the lowly, the hungry, or the oppressed. But through 
our faith in the American Federation of Teachers; dedi- 
cating ourselves to its ideals, we can assure all teachers 
that we will be in the forefront in defense of teacher 
rights, in securing legislation for increased school rev- 
enue, and in establishing equal opportunities for all re- 
gardless of race, creed or color, in the traditional Amer- 
ican way. 
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How To Pass 
National Teacher 
Examinations 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


COMMON EXAMINATIONS 
..1. Professional 
Information 
. English Expression 
. Social Studies, Litera- 
ture and Fine Arts 
. Science and 
Mathematics 
. Nonverbal Reasoning .. " 3.50 


SUPERVISORY 
EXAMINATIONS 
.. Administrative 
Information 
..Asst. Principal (Elem. & 
Jr. HS.) , | 





..Principal (Elem. School) 

..Principal (Jr. H.S.) 

..Principal (Sr. H.S.) 

...Principal (Voc. H.S.) 
Examiner (Teacher 
Examining Board) . 

. Supervision Test 

. Chairman of Department 
in High School Subject 
Areas 

ina each 6.50 

Subject Area(s) 


GUIDANCE AND TESTING 

.. Educational & Vocational 
Counselor .. 3.50 
Guidance Counselor 
School Psychologist 


GENERAL 
yrammar 
Literature 3.95 
Vocabulary 3.95 

OPTIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
1. Education in the Ele- 

mentary School (1-8) $3.95 

Early Childhood Edu- 

cation (Kg.-3) 
siology and General 

Science 

. English Language 
and Literature 

. Industrial Arts 
Education 

. Mathematics “ 

- Chemistry, Physics 
and General Science 
Social Studies 

; . Physical Education 
10. Business Education... 

11. Music Education 


$3.95 I) 


os 


3.50 
3.50 


3.50 
3.50 


3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


For the first time, materials 
are now available for applicants 
seeking to quality for teaching 
positions in various school 
systems through the National 
Teacher Examinations. 


The series listed above covers 
in separate volumes — questions 
and answers —all of the Com- || 
mon, Optional, and Supervisory 
Examinations now administered 
(or projected) by Educational 
Testing Service for school sys- }} 
tems throughout the country. 


Since a lifetime teaching posi- 
tion, with tenure and security, 
awaits those who are certified 
and successful on these difficult 
examinations, the importance of 
adequate preparation cannot be 
stressed enough, 

Inasmuch as copies of previ- 
ous National Teacher Examina- 
tions are not available, we have 
used in our series representative 
teacher's license examinations 
given during the past few years 
by large scheol systems 
throughout the country. 


Publishers 


TECHNICAL 
EXTENSION 
SERVICE, INC. 


113 WEST 42nd STREET 
SUITE 200 
NEW YORK CITY 38 
LO 4-8317 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


Mall Orders: 
Please Add 25¢ for Each Beok 








officials, 
| around the board of education | 


cents 
| pay, 


Chicago teachers in line many blocks long “protest walk” after 
75 cents a day raise: Snapped on La Salle st., 
| west, opposite city hall, Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1, members, let 
the public know of school board’s skimpy dole. 


C hicago, Local 


financial center of mid- 


Wide World Photo 





I, Takes Pay 


Needs to State Legislature 


CHICAGO, Ill.— John M., 
Fewkes, 


faces a growing charge of au- 


president of the Chl-| tocracy, reportedly remained at | N 


Minnesota Bill to ‘Put Teeth’ 
In Collective Bargaining 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — A 
bill to “put teeth” in the Minne- 
sota public employees collective 
bargaining law 
by revising its 
concilia- 
tion panel and 
making the 
panel's findings 
mandatory on 
the public em- 
ployer and em- 
ployee was to 
be introduced 
in the state’s 
legislature at 
press time. 

Charles E. Boyer, AFT vice- 
president, and executive secre- 


Mr. Boyer 





tary of the Minneapolis Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 59, said | 
the bill, now drawn, was to be| 
sponsored by the Minnesota | 
AFL-CIO and public employees | 
unions including AFT aflilliates 
in the state. 


Three Main Changes 


It was scheduled to be intro- 
|duced* by Rep. Robert Latz, | 
orth Minneapolis, formerly of 


|cago Teachers Union, Local 1, | his desk during the protest, re-| the attorney general's office, and 


| announced following a skimpy | 


| $150 a year pay increase granted | 
Chicago teachers, that the union 
|is asking the legislature for ad- 
ditional aid funds with a permis- | 
sive clause that the money be 


_used for a Sept. 
3.95 


raise. 


About 5,000 Chicago teachers, 


led by Fewkes and other Local 1 | 


“protest walked” 


| and city hall following the $150) 
| dole. The union had asked for | 
| $500 beginning the first of this 


| year, and for another $250 in | 
| September. 


Raise 75 Cents a Day 
Teachers in the march carried 
reading, “Seventy-five 
a day 
“Chicago teachers do not 
steel—our production is 
real Americans,” and “Collective 
established | 
as well as 


signs 
” 


make 


bargaining is an 


” 


American principle, 
others. 


Benjamin C. Willis, 


Members of the Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1, contribute 
$5,209.29 to Mayor's Fund for victims of Our Lady of the o> 
school fire in = 91 children and three Nuns lost lives: John M. 
Fewkes, Local 1 president Semaneh, ent John E. Desmond, vice-presi- 


dent, present checks to Mayor Ric 


to pay hospital bille of those injured, as well as funeral expenses. Many 
Lecal 1 members also contributed to other funds for the same purposes. 


is a poor raise in| 


highest | 
| paid school superintendent who | their plight. 


fusing to view the teachers’ line 


'which stretched on the side- 


walks for many blocks, 


Asks $15 Million Aid | 
Fewkes said the union which 
is asking that Chicago salaries 
be doubled in 10 years, is work- | 


million a year added state aid | 
| for Chicago schools for the next | 
two years. This, he added, would 
| put the teachers “well on their 


| way” to the 10-year objective. 


The Local 1 veteran president 
| added that the union is also ask- 
| ing the legislature to materially 
improve Chicago teachers pen- | 
sions, and also for larger death 
benefits. | 


Many older teachers in the 
protest walk recalled teachers’ 
parades led by Fewkes in the 
|1930s depression, when they 
| stayed at their desks without 
| paychecks under a school board 
that made little effort to correct 





J. Daley. Money in the fund is 


| Michigan Teacher, 





others. Principal effects would 
be to: 

1) Make services of the state 
conciliation service legally avail- 
able in negotiations, and in event | 
these negotiations fail, put 


of a conciliation panel; 
lic 


ing in the legislature for $15/ to be appointed by the governor | 


instead of the district 
judge as now. 


a|part of the employer 
| time limit on the appointment | their representative, and in two 
the pub-| cases court action became neces- 
representative on such panel | sary. 


court \is the 


additionally necessary taxes the 
year following. 

Boyer pointed out that the law 
has always provided for an ad- 
justment panel in case of an un- 
settled grievance, to consist of 
one employer representative, 
one for the employees and a 
third selected by the two or by 
the court in event of no agree- 
ment. 

Findings Now Advisory 

He added: “The panel is 
charged with the responsibility 
to attempt to negotiate the 
grievance, hold hearings and 
make a report of their findings, 
but such findings are merely ad- 
visory. 

“A number of such panels 
have been held in Minnesota and 
served a useful purpose to bring 
a grievance to the attention of 
the public and resulted in satis- 
factory adjustments, but there 
are instances where the govern- 
ing body paid little or no atten- 
tion to the recommendations or 
| pleaded lack of money to carry 
out the findings. 

Employers Now Stall 


“While the language of the 


| law is quite specific and sets up 


time limits for action after the 
governing body named their 
member, long delays have re- 
sulted in securing action on the 
to name 


“But of greater importance 
new provision preposed 


to make the findings of the pane! 


2) Make the findings and de-| binding and mandatory for the 
cisions of the conciliation panel | governmental unit to make 


mandatory on both parties. 


3) Require, in event funds are | findings 
| taxes over 


not available for the settlement, 


money available to carry out the 
by levying additional 
and above present 


thet the employer must levy the | tax limitations.” 








DeMars Nained to Céstinaiited 


To Re-Elect Dr. Bartlett 


YPSILANTI, Mich. 
DeMars of this city, 


president and editor of the 


AFT vice- | 


| 





Dr. Bartlett Mr. DeMars 


named to the exec utive campaign | 
committee of Dr. Lynn M. Bart- 
lett, 
dent of public schools, 


seeking re-election the first week| sure and opposition. 


in April. 

DeMars said Bartlett, 
serving his first term, 
fought vigorously for improve- 
ments in education in the state, 
including increase in state funds 
for teachers salaries, retirement 
and school construction. 

The AFT vice-president issued 
a call for union teachers ‘n 
Michigan to support candidates 
in the election, who are “sin- 
cerely working for the best in- 
terests” of the public schools. 
He added: 

“Teachers must enlighten the 
public which is becoming more 
conscious of school problems. As 
teachers, we have the duty to 


now 
has 


has been! our democratic 


Robert | support and elect persons most 


qualified for the job of solving 
these problems.” 

Dr. Bartlett lauded the 
and its work as follows: “The 
history of education in the 
United States will show the rec- 
ord of the American Federation 
of Teachers to be an outstanding 
and distinguished one. As an 
effective, dynamic and dedicated 
professional group it has long 
worked for worthwhile, construc- 
tive and progressive programs 
in education for our boys and 
girls, for our teachers and for 
way of life. 

“A true test of any organiza- 
| tion is the ability and courage to 


AFT 


Michigan state superinten-| champion high ideals and prin- 
who is| ciples in the face of strong pres- 


The AFT 


} has done this many times. 


| 





“As a professional group, it has 
insisted on higher, more adequate 
salaries for all teachers; it has 
shown the need for smaller class 
size in order that our children are 
not lost-in-the-shuffle and so that 
they are not educationally short- 
changed; it has asked that high- 
level professional standards be 
maintained by and for the teach 
ing profession; it has insisted on 
an educational program worthy ol 
the stature of this great nation. 

“I am certain that education in 
the United States is the better be- 
cause an organization such as this 
one is a vital part of the educa 
tional scene.” DeMars, commended 
Dr. Bartlett for his “dynamic, ag 
gressive effort on behalf of educa 
tion and his dedication to the 
teaching profession.” 
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Empire State Pushes ‘Bill of Rights’ 


Answer to Company Union 
Project Called Magna Carta 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. — The 
Empire State Federation of 
Teachers has adopted a “Bill of 
Rights” for 
teachers to be 
implement- 
ed in the 
state's legisla- 
ture and at 
local school 
district levels. 

It includes 
33 objectives 
to secure pro- 
fessional 
status and re- 
wards for teachers, and ranges 
over three sections headed re- 
muneration, teaching conditions 
and personnel practices. 


The rights bill was authorized 
and outlined by the Empire 
State’s convention in Rochester 
this year, and completed by a 
committee headed by Eliot Birn- 
baum of Syracuse, the Federa- 
tion’s president, and including: 





Mr. Birnbaum 


Mrs. Ann H. Brown, president 
of the Rochester Federation of 
Teachers, Local 616; Mrs. Wal- 
lace Hinds, president of the 
Binghamton Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1218, and Vera 
Ryan, secretary of the Syracuse 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
905. 

Legislation Sought 

Objectives to be sought in 
legislation include such things 
as collective bargaining, con- 
tractual and state-wide tenure, 
a state administered board of 
examiners, defined school year 
and day, sick leave, pensions, 
medical care, duty-free lunch, 
and so on. 


The “Bill of Rights” is con- 
sidered generally as an answer 
to a “Professional Practices Act” 
promoted annually in the legis- 
lature by the company union 
New York State Teachers As- 
sociation to make teachers gen- 
erally submissive to administra- 
tion and add to their insecurity. 








Birnbaum described the rights 
bill as a Magna Carta for both 
the teachers and the the school 
children of New York state. Its 
objectives are itemized under 
the three headings as follows: 


Remuneration 
1) A realistic standard of sal- 
aries, non-discriminatory, with 10 
or fewer automatic increments. 
2) After maximums have been 
reached, service increments shall 
be provided after 15, 20, 25, 30, et 


cetera, years. 

3) A sick leave law providing at 
least 20 full-pay days per year with 
unused time fully cumulative. 

4) Terminal pay based on unused 
cumulative sick leave. 


5) Health, hospitalization, and 
surgical insurance for teachers and 
their families. 


6) Sabbatical leaves with pay for 
professional stimulation 
and growth. 

7) Equal pay for equal work; 
extra pay for all assignments be- 
yond the classwork of the school 
day. 

8) 
clude: 

a) Vesting rights after 10 years 
of service. 

b) A death benefit of one per 
cent of annual salary for each 
year up to 20 years maximum, 


c) A pension of one percent of 
final average salary for each 


Retirement benefits to in- 





year of teaching service, 


d) Eligibility for disability pen- 
sions after 10 years of service, 
and 


e) Eligibility for full retire- 
ment after 30 years of service. 


Teaching Conditions 


1) A defined school day, not to 
exceed 6 hours and 20 minutes, in- 
cluding a daily duty-free lunch 
period of at least 30 minutes. 


2) A maximum teaching load not 
to exceed 125 pupil-periods per day 
in the secondary schools. 


3) Class size maximums legally 
limited to insure teachable classes 
at all school levels and in all sub- 
ject fields. 


4) A daily non-teaching period 
for each teacher for lesson prep- 
aration, marking tests, et cetera. 


5) A defined school year: not to 
exceed a total of 190 days between 
Labor Day and June 30. 


6) Clinical services: diagnostic 
and remedial, to assist teachers to 
serve children with special prob- 
lems and disabilities. 


7) Adequate teaching facilities 
including clerical assistance to 
minimize teachers’ non-teaching as- 
signments. 





8) Safeguards for the right and 
duty of teachers to teach all the 
facts; and to teach about unpop- 
ular as well as popular social and 

ic issues, 


9) Democratic administration in 
every school, involving teachers in 
policy-making as well as in execu- 
tion, 


10) The right of teachers to 
teach children in classes unsegre- 
gated on the basis of race, creed, 
or nationality. 


11) The right of teachers and 
teachers’ organizations to foster 
change in teaching methods and 
curricula. 


Personnel Practices 


1) Contractual tenure for 
teachers, 


2) State-wide tenure with credit 
of up to 2 years for satisfactory 
service in other school districts of 
New York state. 


3) A state-managed “board of 
examiners” providing a civil service 
type of objective placement in ad- 
ministrative and supervisory posi- 
tions, in school systems employing 
20 or more teachers. 


4) Lifetime licensure and certifi- 
cation. (The present 10-year pro- 
visional licensing of teachers has 
no parallel in the professions.) 


5) Participation by classroom 
teachers through their organiza- 
tions, in the formulation of policies 
on state and local levels, in all 


matters affecting teachers and the 
children in our schools. 


6) Right of teachers to be free 
from administrative pressure to 
join or to not join organizations; 
and their right to attend confer- 
ences and meetings of their educa- 
tional organizations without loss of 
pay. 


7) The right of inter-communica- 
tion between teachers and their or- 
ganizations, including the right to 
distribute literature through the 
reguiar school communications 
channels, 


8) Non-tenure teachers who are 
not to be rehired should be so 
notified in writing by March 15. 


9) Enforcement of the law which 
requires that a qualified teacher, if 
available, shall replace an unquali- 
fied teacher. 


10) Board of education 
dossiers” shall be illegal. 


11) The hiring of “permanent 
substitutes” shall be allowed only 
if it involves bona fide substitution 
for a tenure teacher on leave. 


12) Substitute teachers shall be 
paid on the same schedule as reg- 
ular teachers, commensurate with 
their experience and preparation. 


13) Cases involving charges 
against educational personnel shall 
follow the time-tested procedures 
of our courts which include: 


a) A bill of particulars 
b) The right to counsel and 


“secret 


representation 


ce) The right to confront one’s 
accusers, 


d) A statute of limitations not 
to exceed one year beyond the 
alleged offense for the initiation 
of disciplinary actions. 


e) The right to cross-examine 
witnesses. 


f) The right to appeal to the 
courts of the state 


g) The meticulous observance 
of “rules of evidence” as prac- 
ticed in our courts. Note: The 
Decision No. 6448 of the Com- 
missioner of Education ruled: 
“Rules of evidence generally ap- 
plicable to court proceedings are 
not applicable to the adminis- 
trative proceedings of a board of 
education in dismissing a teach- 
er but the constitutional rights 
of a teacher must be safe- | 
guarded.” 


14) An effectuation of the “Sec- 
ond Report of the Committee of 
Labor Relations of Governmental 
Employees” of the American Bar 
Association to establish collective 
negotiations between teachers rep- 
sentatives and school boards and te 
establish grievance procedure un- 
der the State Board of Meditation 
and Arbitration. 


The “Bill of Rights” conclud- 
ed “The welfare of teachers and 
their children is so inextricably 
interwoven that when one group 
is exploited the other is handi- 


capped.” 





N. Y. Guild Helps for Labor 
Program in City’s Schools 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New 
York Teachers Guild, Local 2, is 
participating in a formal effort 
by AFI-CIO 
leaders to per- 
suade the 
city’s schools 
to use more 
labor-wise_ in- 
structional 
materials, as 
well as union 
speakers at 
commence- 
ments and 
other func- 
tions. Mr. Cogen 

Charles Cogen, president of 
the Guild, participated in a con- 
ference of top ranking labor 
leaders with Supt. John T. Theo- 
bald on the subject, at which 
the latter set up plans for future 
similar meetings to spell out 
procedures. 

Seven Point Program 

The labor delegation empha- 
sized that the bulk of the public 
school population consists of 
children of workers, and urged 
that the schools provide fair 
treatment of labor's role in the 
community. They outlined a 
seven-point program for: 








1) Presentation of a balanced 
view of labor-management prob- 
lems, with labor materials being 
used to counter the flood of 
management-sponsored re- 
sources; 


2) A liaison labor-manage- 
ment committee similar to the 
labor-management committee in 
the vocational high schools; 


3) Increased protection for 
labor standards in the coopera- 
tive education program; 


4) Education for union lead- 
ership and membership to bal- 
ance proposed business execu- 
tive training; 

5) Visits by students to un- 
ions, and the development of 
closer contact with labor; 


6) A representative of labor 
on the board of education, and 


7) Indications by the super- 
intendent as to how unions can 
be helpful in education so that 
the latter may more effectively 
cooperate. 


Guild Committee 


The Guild also set up a spe- 
cial committee under Edward P. 
Kelso as chairman, to work out 





New 1958 Income Tax Guide, 
Also AFT Alert to Teachers 


CHICAGO, Ill—A 132-page 
school and college teachers Fed- 
eral income tax guide for mak- 
ing 1958 returns is published by 
Chanel Press, Inc., 159 Northern 
Blvd., Great Neck, N. Y. 

The guide is written by Mada- 
line Kinter Remmlein, consultant 
in school law, professor of 
school administration and in- 
come tax specialist. It sells for 
$2.50 per copy. 

AFT President Carl J. Megel 
sent officers of Locals a six-page 
memorandum alert on income 





tax deductions by teachers for 
educational expenses, which in- 
cluded a chapter on the present 
status of the law by AFT At- 
torney John Ligtenberg. 

Ligtenberg especially called 
attention to Internal Revenue 
Form 2519, “Expenses for Edu- 
cation,” and said anyone claim- 
ing benefits of the exemption 
should have this form as well as 
the Section I. 162-5 of the new 
regulation and the 1958 income 
tax guide sent all taxpayers by 
the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. 





plans with the labor leaders. 
This committee has specifically 
suggested that: 


A) Labor organizations pre- 
pare lists of materials which 
should be circulated in the 
schools; 


B) Also set up a clearing 
house at the board of education 
to give a capsule review evalu- 
ating the materials from outside 
agencies; 

C) Labor-sponsored equiva- 
lent of the New York City Jun- 
ior National Office Management 
Association be established. 


D) Public schools be asked to 
invite speakers representing la- 
bor to various school functions, 
assemblies, commencements, et 
cetera; 


E) An AFL-CIO city commit- 
tee be formed to work with the 
Guild committee in setting up a 
union equivalent to the Junior 
NOMA in the city’s public 
schools, and 

F) Labor speakers be sup- 
plied for various school activi- 
ties. 





Guild Holds 
Rally, Uses 


Car Posters 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The New 
York Teachers Guild, Local 2, 
sponsored a teachers rally in the 
city’s Washington Irving high 
school to protest any lengthen- 
ing of the teachers day and in 
support of a salary program 
that includes equal increments, 
fewer steps and higher maxi- 
mums, 


A notice in the Guild Bulletin 
added: “We do not want merit 
rating or other salary gim- 
micks.” Many of the city’s top 
labor leaders attended, or spoke 
at the rally. 

A poster, “Raise Teachers 
Salaries,” designed by Vincent 
Di Prima, Guild member and 
assistant professor in the city’s 
Community College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, was placed 
in subway cars of the city. 








summer of 1959. 


Tucson, Arizona 





SALARY BETWEEN 
$6.800 - $7.200 


Qualifications to include broad executive and/or organizational 


experience in the AFT or the general union movement. If you 
care to apply for the position please send your application to: 


MR. RICHARD Y. MURRAY, President 
Arizona Federation of Teachers Unions 
P.O. Box 4417, University Station 


| NOTICE 


THE ARIZONA FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS UNIONS, 
AFT (AFL-CIO) 


Announces the opening of the position of full time business 
representative. Employment expected to begin no later than the 


be beh hha that 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED 

NO LATER THAN MARCH 31, 1959 
Applicants should be prepared to attend a personal interview in 
Arizona (Tucson or Phoenix) with the Executive Council of the 
Arizona Federation of Teachers Unions. 
This new position of business representative will entail the ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of organization (increasing member- 
ship, etc.) legislation, service and communication (editing press 
releases, news letters, et cetera). 

















New Houston Local Wins 
Right to Operate F reely 


HOUSTON, Tex.—An 11- 
members team of the new Hous- 
ton Federation of Teachers, Lo- 
cal 1328, headed by Mrs. Mary 
E. Heickman, president, went 
into a conference with Supt. 
John W. McFarland and came 
out winner on 7 requests, that 
put the union on an equal foot- 
ing with other teachers organi- 
zations in the city. 

Granted by Dr. McFarland, 
Mrs. Heichman told waiting 
newsmen, were the following 
privileges which enable the un- 
ion to operate freely and with- 
out interference or restrictions: 


1) Employees (teachers) may 
select their own organization 
without coercion from other dis- 
trict employees. 


2) An official list of recog- 
nized organizations will be pub- 





lished annually. 


3)All recognized organizations 
will receive equal treatment and 
courtesies. 


4) The school mail facilities 
will be open to all organizations. 


5) Bulletin board space will 
be available to all organizations, 


6) Organizations may use 


school facilities for meeting after 


the official work day. 


7) Organizations may publish 
meeting times and dates for all 
interested personnel. 

The Local 1328 leaders also 
submitted several requests con- 
cerning salaries, hospitalization 
and medical insurance, tenure, a 
discipline code, a Bachelors de- 
gree minimum for new teachers 
and others. 


Member of Madison Federation of Teachers, Local 763, Ceorge 
T. Wilkins, now in office as Illinois superintendant of public schools: 
Snapped at reception given by Local 763 for Wilkins following his 
election, from left, Mrs. Willie C. Watts, Local 763 president, congratu- 
lates the new state school head, with Winsel L. Brown, Madison su ver- 
intendent. More than 400, including political, school and parent-teacher 
leaders, heard Wilkins speak at the reception for new and better school 








| laws and adequate maintenance budgets. (Story, Wilkin’s election, 
American Teacher, Jan., 1959) 


Helen Bowers 
New Detroit 
231 Secretary 


DETROIT, Mich.—Miss Helen 
Bowers, veteran in the teachers 
union, has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
231. 

Miss Bowers took over the 
duties of the office as of Feb. 
1, after approval of her appoint- 
ment by the general membership. 

She has been a member of 
Local 231 since 1937, and active 
in its work for the last 12 years, 
as well as a delegate to AFT 
national conventions since 1948, 

Miss Bowers, an art teacher in 
Detroit schools for 28 years, 
took leave from the city’s Dur- 
fee junior high school to accept 
the new office in which she will 
“carry on all aspects of the un- 


| ion’s program.” 





GLASS CONTAINERS HAVE BEEN UNION PRODUCED IN THE U.S.A SINCE 1842 





aeeeees 


“So good in giass” 


Glass jars add no taste of their own. In glass, 
your favorite juices stay fresh for each new 
serving. And glass reseals for safe storage, too. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“0 IRIE oem er Kar one ees 


Federation of Teachers, Local 
231, is supporting a crash pro- 
gram in the 
city’s April 6 
election to 
“rescue the De- 
troit school 
system from 
its plight” with 
a school tax 
increase and 


er 





building bond 
issue. 

The proposition is to in 
crease the school tax from the | 
current $4.50 per $1,000 valua- 
tion to $7.50, and supplement | 
this with a $50 million bond 
issue for new buildings over five 
years. 

The Detroit Teacher, the Fed- 


WILMINGTON, Del. — Two} 
Wilmington high school mathe- 
matics teachers faced a problem 
not solvable in their textbooks 
when elected to the state legis- 
lature. 

They are F. 
past AFT vice-president, 


Earl McGinnes, | 


and 


After they were elected: 

1) The school board ruled 
months leave of absence 

2) The teachers discovered 
their pay for being statesmen | 
was only $1,000 a year plus| 
mileage, and asked permission | 
to teach part-time. 


Russell Dineen, both democrats. | 


Detroit, 231, Backs Crash - 
Program to Rescue Schools 


DETROIT, Mich.—The Detroit | 


eration’s official 
which Frances Comfort is editor, 


newspaper of 


declared editorially: 

“Unless these are approved 
by the voters, the days ahead 
will be nightmares. Should the 
proposal! fail, a 9-month school 
year is in the immediate pros- 
pect (no paychecks in June) 
plus steadily increased class 
loads and diminishing supplies, 
equipment, books et cetera. And 


Miss Comfort | al! this getting worse and worse 


from year to year'” 

Meanwhile, the Federation 
formaliy asked Schoo! Supt. 
Brownell to repeal his unpopular 
rule that teachers stay a half 
hour after school for such things 
as conferences with principals, 
other teachers, pupils or parents. 


It’s Rough in Delaware, 


Being a Teacher-Legislator 


3) Dr. Ward I. Miller, super- 
intendent, was unable to find 
substitutes to take their classes. 


4) The board grumbled, but 
permitted McGinnes and Dineen 


ito teach part time. 


5) Result by subtraction and 
addition: Each teacher’ will 
draw about $1,500 less in school 
salary. At $1,000 for making 


that they should take a six: | laws, their joss is about $500 
. each. ‘ 


Things are rough all over— 
even in wealthy du Pont-domi- 
nated Delaware where per capita 
wealth is highest in the country. 
country. 








Local 252 
Urges Paid 


Funeral Leave 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The 
Milwaukee Teachers Union, Lo- 
cal 252, has asked the board of 
school directors to save teachers 
from salary loss by allowing 
three of their 10 days sick leave 








to be used for important per- 


sonal and other reasons. 

Reasons for such leave with 
pay would include urgent 
personal business, parental con- 
ferences, religious observances, 
funerals, civic and professional 
conferences, and visiting of 
other schools. 


Alan Wilson, the Federation's 
legislative chairman, was to pre- 
sent the request in the form of 
a resolution adopted at a mem- 
bership meeting. Local 252 is 
also on record as a supporter of 
collective bargaining for state, 
county and municipal employes. 
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Cleveland Teachers Union 
Recalls Past, Looks Ahead 


By Frances Nugent 
Secretary, Cleveland Teachers Union 
Local 279 

CLEVELAND, O. — There'll 
be a banquet of union teachers 
attended also by quite a number 
of prominent people in Cleveland 
the evening of April 18, and the 
nearness of the event has set 
quite a few “old timers” in the 
school system to talking about 
what teathing was like before 
the union was founded 25 years 
ago. 

The event will highpoint but 
not end the year-long twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of 
the Cleveland Teachers Union, 
Local 279, and many remember 
it was a chilly February in 1934 
when the first general meeting 
of “teachers interested in affilia- 
tion with the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers” was held. 

The meeting was the result of 
public apathy and the apathy of 
the old-line teachers association. 
Faced with a 48 per cent slash 
a cadet teacher sys- 
cumulative sick 


in salaries, 


tem, cancelled 


leave, increasing class size and 
other service curtailment, this 
courageous group of teachers 


took 


action 


Teachers Collected Taxes 

Not 
paying their taxes. An “army” 
of 200 volunteer teachers as- 
sisted the county treasurer by 
contacting delinquent taxpayers 
and urging immediate payment. 
The county treasury was made 
richer by $350,000 because of 
these teachers who had become 
members of the newly organized 
Cleveland Teachers Union. 


too man\ 


A series of articles about the! accident and health insurance, | 


land Press. After a board of 
education composed of a major- 
ity of labor-minded members 
was elected with the aid of the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor, 
the problems of the Cleveland 
teacher were carefully and sym- 
pathetically reviewed. By 1941, 
the salary schedule had been 
restored 100 per cent. 

The Cleveland Teachers Union 
was born of necessity at a time 
when the teacher needed a 
strong friend. Necessity has 
kept it strong. The struggle for 
better schools, better teachers, 
better standards is unending. 
Dissatisfaction is a dominant 
trait in a good teacher, and a 
good teacher organization. Satis- 
faction leads to apathy; and 
though 25 years old, the Cleve- 
land Teachers Union is far from 
apathetic. 

Had Vigorous Leaders 

Leaders of vigor, intelligence 
|}and devotion have made giant 
| Strides possible for Local 279;. 
| Its presidents, in chronological 
order, have been: George Davis, 
1934; Michael J. Eck, 1935-1936; 
| Roy T. Deal, 1937-1938; Joseph 
| F. Landis, 1939-1944; Edgar H. 
| Rueter, 1945-1950 and 1954- 





people were | 1956; Edward F. Jerrow, 1951-| 


| 1954, and Paul A. Corey, 1956 
| to the present. 

Over the past years many 
services have come into exist- 
| ence. A blood bank has served 
jand is serving numerous mem- 
| bers and their families. Income 
}tax returns are made easier 
through a Union income tax 
service. Lodging listing service, 


The grievance and working 
conditions committee has 
wrought much good. In its early 
days this committee met strong 
opposition but today, because of 
its fine, reasonable approach, re- 
ports from this committee are 
welcomed and closely considered 
by those in authority. 

Legislative advances are made 
through the skillful, persistent 
efforts of the legislative commit- 
tee. The Cleveland Teachers Un- 
ion maintains two lobbyists in 
Columbus during the regular 
sessions of the Ohio General 





Assembly. The present retire- 
ment plan is the result of union 
legislating. 

The Cleveland Teachers Un- 
ion looks vigilantly forward, in- 
creasingly aware of the crisis 
in education, aware of the re- 
sponsibility a teacher assumes 
in entering the profession and 
aware that the public must be 
acquainted with its duties in 
public education. 

Proud as the union is of its 
accomplishments there will be 
no resting on laurels. Under the 
able leadership of Mr. Corey and 


its other officers, Local 279 is 
aiming at these objectives: 1) 
Higher, more equitable salaries; 
2) More comfortable working 
conditions; 3) A _ scholarship 
fund; 4) Consistently high 
standards for the teaching pro- 
fession; 5) Alleviation of “cleri- 
cal work,” and 6) Severance pay 
based on years of service. 

Yes, the last 25 years have 
been fruitful and most worth- 
while. With its many friends in 
labor, the Cleveland Teachers 
Union looks forward to many 
more. 








- ae 








Cleveland Teachers Union, Local 279, to climax its 25th anniversary celebration with banquet Aprit 
18: Committee preparing for event, from left, standing: James E. O’Meara, general chairman; Eleanor 


schools, explaining sick leave,| notary public service and teach-| Cunneen, ticket committee; Victoria O’Brien, guests; Carol Moisuk, publicity; Jeanette Norton, decora- 
tions; George Stone, Jr., entertainment; and Mary C. Regan, also tickets. Seated, Maxine Kuchourbos, re- 
ception; Paul A. Corey, Local’s president; Marion G. Brickel, committee vice-chairman, and Frances Nagent, 
program book committee. March event in year-long celebration was the Local’s Annual Awards dinner for 
| building chairmen enrolling a majority of the teachers in their schools. 


class size, salary cuts and teach- 
ing load, was published by Louis 
B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleve- 


er counseling service add to the 
| convenience of the Cleveland 
| union teacher. 








From Page 1 


| New Insurance 


by either accident or sickness.; United States. The extraordi-| pany was organized in 1885, and 


“As in the case of the basic 


nary 


benefits are tailored to} 


has been operating under its 


|AFL-CIO Veep 


$10 per day indemnity, the dou-| teachers’ needs and are avail- 
| ble benefits will be payable dur-| able at the lowest possible 


present name as a capital stock | 
company since 1902. It is the| 


rent AFT occupational liability | ing hospital confinement up to | rates.” 


policy with Lloyd's of London, 


called the sickness and injury 


policy a “brand new, truly 
unique insurance plan.” Megel 
added: 

“The ‘Ten-Twenty Plan’ de- 


rives its name from a double 
benefits feature which will head 
up an exceptional array of cov- 
erages, benefits and other fea- 
tures. It has been described as 
an outstanding innovation in ac- 
cident and sickness insurance.” 

Wohlers that 


said basically, 


1,825 days for disability due to 
accident and up to 365 days for 
disability due to sickness. 


Non-Confining Lliness 
“Another feature is a liberal 


| coverage of non-confining ill- 
| ness. Home confinement will not 
be required in order for in- 
| demnities to be payable. How- 
ever, while policyholders are on 
vacation or leave of absence, 
they will be covered providing 
| they are hospitalized or home 
confined. 


“Benefits for non-disabling in- 





Information Ready Soon 
He said that material explain- 
| ing the plan now being prepared 
| will also include information 
about the premiums, as well as 


| how and when members can ap- | 


| ply for the protection. 





underwriter of similar policies 
for many professional organiza- 
tions, including medical, dental, 
legal, and other. 

Inquiries should be addressed 
to Albert H. Wohlers, AFT Ten- 
Twenty Plan, 223 West Jackson 


| The American Casualty Com-| Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 





| 


Program; May 


WAUKEGAN, IIl.—Richard J. 


the ‘Ten-Twenty Plan’ will cover | juries will also be provided— Brett, co-chairman of the AFT 


insured members’ 
which result from accident or 


sickness and will pay an in- 
demnity of $10 for each day 
(seven days per week) 
member is disabled. 


Long-Time Benefits 

Wohlers continued: ‘“Indemni- 
ties will be payable for as long 
as 1,825 days from the first day 
of disability due to accident and 
up to 365 days beginning with 
the 8th day of disability due to 
sickness. 

“Under a unique ‘double bene- 
fits’ provision of the ‘Ten-Twen- 
ty Plan’ the daily indemnity will 
be raised to $20 for each day 
the insured member is confined 
to a hospital as a resident pa- 
tient during his or her disability 


|The non-disability accident 
| benefits provision will afford 
| benefits up to $50 for medical 


| juries of this nature. 


| “The $1,000 accidental death 
benefit, payable if the insured 
member dies as a result of ac- 
cidental bodily injury within 180 
days after an accident, will com- 
plete the cycle of protection 
provided.” 

Megel said: “The inaugura- 
tion of the AFT ‘Ten-Twenty 
Plan,’ available only to AFT 
members, represents another 
first for the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. No similar 
policy is written by any other 
insurance company in the 





disabilities | another protection plus feature. | International Relations Commit- 


| tee, has announced that the 
| teachers’ international letter ex- 
|change program sponsored by 


the | expense and x-ray costs for in-| the committee (American Teach- 


ler, March and Nov., 1958) will 


be expanded to include India, 
| Japan and countries in Africa 
and South America if there is 
sufficient membership interest. 
| Brett added: 


“Two countries are being con- 
sidered in Africa: Ghana and 
Rhodesia. The countries in South 
America would depend upon 
membership interest and the 
availability of interested persons 
in these countries. It is particu- 
larly helpful if the American 
teacher can correspond in the 
language of the other country in 


| 








‘Four New Areas on Letter 


Add Others 


which he wishes to establish 
contact. 

“Four new countries were re- 
cently added to the program: 
Belgium, Egypt, Israel and Tur- 
key. The original countries in- 


clude Austria, Denmark, France, | 


Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Italy, Sweden and Switzer- 
land.” 


AFT members who are inter- 
ested in establishing teacher con- 
tacts in the four new areas or any 
of the other countries on the pro- 
gram should indicate the country 
or countries, their school grade 
level and subject area, the lan- 
guage of communication, and 
any other appropriate informa- 
tion. This information should be 
mailed to Richard J. Brett, 
Waukegan Township high school, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


Urges Doubled 


‘Teachers Pay 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
| James B. Carey, AFL-CIO vice 
president, and president of the 
| International Union of Electri- 
|eal, Radio and Machine Work- 
| ers, told the convention of the 
| National School Boards Associ- 
ation here that teachers’ salaries 
should L= doubled. 

Carey also called for construc- 
tion this year of 132,000 new 
classrooms, and continued: 


“We have waited far too long 
now, to try to solve our dilemma 
by piddiing 10 percent and 15 
percent salary hikes. Teachers 
salaries will have to be doubled 
now, or else they will have to 
be tripled in a few years. And 
then, it might be too late.” 


Adlai E. Stevenson, former 
governor of Illinois and demo- 
cratic presidential standard 
bearer, declared that school im- 
provement is imperative, despite 
“the anti-intellectualism of so 
many communities, the inertia 
of so many pupils, and the pov- 
erty of sec many school dis- 
tricts.” 
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Megel Urges Labor to Carry 
Its Case to the Public 


(Photo at Right) 


CHICAGO, Ill—AFT Presi- 
dent Carl J. Megel told gradu- 
ates of an advanced communi- 
cations institute of the 
International Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men here that “labor needs to 
carry its case to the public” in 
order to defeat its enemies and 
gain its rightful status in the 
community. 


Megel spoke at the gradua- 
tion exercises, declaring that la- 
bor has “too long considered 
that the doing of a good job 
would automatically bring re- 
wards of public prestige and 
respect.” The AFT handbook, 
“Publicity and Publications 
Tips,” written by Mrs. Marie L. 
Caylor, editor of the American 





WEAR THAT 
A. F. of T. 
PIN I 

o 


* 


*| must point out that without a 


VERY MEMBER or the 

American Federation of 
Teachers should be the proud 
possessor of the official em- 
blem of the federation — an 
A. F. of T. pin or lapel but- 
ton. 


HIS IS OUR BADGE of 
integrity and profession- 
alism. By wearing it at all 
times, you will automatically 
be known as you pass among 
fellow members throughout 


: bie | circulated about labor. 


Teacher publications, was used 
as a text in the course. 
Industry Squeaky Wheel 

Megel added: “‘Capital and in- 
| dustry, like the squeaky wheel, 
|has moved out ahead of labor 
| through a public relations pro- 
|gram rather than, like labor, 
| considering that public service 
| brings its own reward. 

“A great misunderstanding | 
of the labor movement has de- 
veloped because we have not, 
ourselves, made known our ob- 
| jectives on behalf of the public) 
and the welfare of the nation. | 
These objectives can and should | 
be made known through the} 
|}medium of communications, 
within the local unions and in| 
the public press. 





Silence Gives Consent 

“It is as important for the 
public to know what labor is 
doing objectively as it is to do 
| it, in whatever field of labor, as 
|well as public endeavor, be- 
cause labor today is the largest 
individual segment of the public. 
By silence one gives consent to 
erroneous statements that ave 








| “A lack of objective commu- 
{nications means that members 
lor organized labor themselves | 
|may be unaware of labor's ob-| 
| jectives, or of labor’s program| 
j}on behalf of its members, the 
jmation, the state or the com-| 
| munity. The public needs to be| 
| made aware of labor’s accom- 
| plishments and goals. 
| “The well-being of the nation 

depends upon a partnership of 
| ‘the masses and the classes,’ and | 

a ‘working together’ with indus- | 

try. 

Labor Must Be Proud 
“Labor must be proud of its 

| place in the community, and we | 


| strong labor force, there can be 
| no strong business and industry, 

standard of living, or construc- 
| tive society. The amount of good 


| Heights, Local 793. P 


Ninety-Three 
Locals Make 
Their Quotas 


CHICAGO, Iil.—One new AFT 
Local had been chartered at 
press time and eleven more were 
shown by their per capita to 
have made their 1958-59 mem- 
bership quotas, bringing the 
number “over the top” to 93 so 
far this year. 

The new Local was the Mc- 
Gregor Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1331, with jurisdiction 
over the McGregor, Minn., 
school district. New quota Lo- 
cals were: 


California — San Francisco, 
Local 61. /llinois—Belleville, Lo- 
cal 434, and West Suburban, Lo- 
cal 571. Maryland—Baltimore, 
Local 340. Massachusctts— 
Boston, Local 66, and Lowell 
Local 495. 

Also, Michigan 
cal 1239. Minnesota 
Local 


Fraser, Lo- 


—Seranton, Local 
Wisconsin — Milwaukee, 
252. 


Local 





Gary Teachers 
To Choose 


Insurance Plan 


GARY, Ind. — The Gary 
Teachers Union, Local 4, is look- 
ing ahead to a new fringe bene- 
fit — insurance — made possible 
under a law enacted by the 1957 
state legislature. 


Bute 








DES MOINES, Ia.—The new 


increase pay in the Bachelors 
and Masters lanes $650 to $4,350 
| @ year. 

William O. Schuermann, Lo- 
cal 600 president, announced 


that the proposed schedule was 


atoresers out by a salary commit- | of professional meetings. 





| 
| AFT Workshops 
From Page I 


|AFT Vice-Presidents Sophie 
| Jaffe, and Rose Claffey, national 
}workshop committeewomen, for 
| AFT members in New England 
land eastern states. Details will 
|be announced in the April 
| American Teacher magazine and 


her Workmen advanced institute on communications in cooperation 
with Roosevelt University: From left, AFT President Megel, speaker; 
Frank J. McAllister, director of the university's labor division; George 
Watson, Illinois Institute of Technology, who taught the class, and 
Helmuth Kern, Meat Cutters education director, who directed the course. 


New Des Moines, 600, Asks | 


Pay Increase and Benefits 


tee, to call for a BA lane of 


Bibawik, | Des Moines Federation of Teach- $5,000 to $9,975 and a MA of 
1303. Ohio — Cleveland | ers, Local 600, has submitted | $5,500 to $11,350, both in 12 
ennsylvania | salary recommendations for the | steps. 

1147; and | 1959-60 school year that would| 


Additionally, the Local asked 
| that sabbatical leaves become 
| available after the three-year 
| probation, for sick leave accu- 
| mulative to 30 days a year, and 
| for released time to attend com- 
munity, service, and other types 


ers. Hutchinson is coordinator 
|of the labor program of the un- 
| versity’s institute for industrial 
| relations. 

The AFT-sponsored seminar 
jat the University of Hawaii 
| (American Teacher, Jan., 1959) 
| will be in the university's col- 
lege of business administratiun 
junder the direction of Dr. Har- 
old H. Roberts, the dean. The 


Robert J. Razumich, Local 4|May American Teacher news- | course summary follows: 


president, said the teachers will 
make their choice of three plans 
offered to them, and that the 
one selected will be paid for by 
the school city. 





that labor is doing far surpasses 
| the few dishonesties that make 
| the headlines. 
| “Modern communications have 
| replaced the old-time community 
| meeting, although the latter is 
still desirable. The public 


is 
labor’s partner, and should ho the one chosen will be sub-| classes on current labor prob- 


Following the enabling legis- 
lation, the Gary Teachers Union 
asked the board to formulate a 
suitable program, and funds to 
develop it were included in the 
school budget. 


Razumich said it is expected 


| paper, as well as in the program 
to be sent to Locals. 
| Wisconsin Program 

The University of Wisconsin 
| workshop will again be in the 
School for Workers under the 
direction of Robert W. Ozanne, 
| with the faculty including the 
inimitable Jack Barbash, vari- 
ous other university lecturers 
jand AFT leaders. 
The include 


program will 


“BUSINESS 8S 262, Seminar 
in Labor Relations (1)—Rob- 
erts, staff. Discussion of current 
labor issues. Examination of un- 
the 


j\ion procedures, 
| role of the organization, re- 
search and education depart- 
| ments, collective bargaining and 
| grievance procedures. Prerequi- 
| site: Consent of instructor. Mon- 
|\days through Thursdays, June 
|29 to July 9, 1:00 to 3:00 p.m.” 
| This University of Hawaii 


| course is planned especially for 


including 


taken into partnership by la-| ject to improvement periodical-|!ems, and taxation and school 
bor.” 


the nation and the world. 


EARING YOUR PIN 
W san well be an influence 
to bring others into member- 


s , enrollees in the AFT-sponsored 

ly, so that finally “it will pro-| finance. Sessions jointly wit! | summer session | cn perm 
| vide a well-rounded insurance| the W sconsin AFL-C 10 Insti-| Education S 344 and Sociology 
|program for the teachers of|tute will cover collective bar-/s 356, in the university, and la- 








1,000’s of scholarships, occu- 


ship. Fellow teachers know- 
ing you and your affiliation 
with the A. F. of T., will 
become interested in joining 
too. 


N A. F. of T. PIN is the 
A perfect gift, for any oc- 
ecasion! Get Yours Today! 

Sorry, pins cannot be sent on 
consignment. Send cash or 
money order with your re- 


quest. 


PRICES 
Pins or Lapel Buttons 


GOLD FILLED, EACH .......... 

SOLID GOLD, EACH 

GOLD FILLED, PER DOZEN.... 

GOLD FILLED, 
PER HUNDRED 


American Federation 


of Teachers 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


LEE EE SRE EOE LEO OLMIS, EE LEE PR IEE S: 


svseeneeeeenss DOO 


pational guidance services, tips 
on handling discipline cases, 
summer camps, classroom aids, 
and other valuable information 
only $1.00. Write: W. B. Gant, 
Teachers National Service 
Guide, 4321 Ortega Farms Bivd., 
Jacksonville 10, Fila. 

Alsc, 500 treatises on merit 
pay, teachers organizations, ef- 
fective teaching methods, and 
integration, wanted for next is- 
sue. Contributing authorship 
agreement included with Teach- 
ers National Service Guide. 








AFL-CIO 
Radio Programs 
can Broadcasting 
Company 

Monday to Friday 
E. P. Morgan: 7 p.m., E.S.T. 
J. Vandercook: 10 p.m., E.S.T. 


LISTEN IN 


Know what's going on in the 
Eighty-Sizth Congress affecting 
you and all America’s people. 


Ameri 











| Gary.” 


| 








CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED 
CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2°" capitals, 180 letters & 
numbers per set; 14°" manuscript, 240 
letters per set, Red. biack, white, green, 
yellow & blue. Only one color & size 
per set. Reusable adhesive $1/pack 
Order by mail or write for free sam- 
ples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
UTUAL AIDS, Dept. 72 


M 
1946 Hilthurst, Les Angeles 27, Calif. 








F. V. WALTERS 
2 N. William St., Mt. Prospect, Mi. 
Magazine Subscriptions 
Best Prices, Educator’s Rates. 
Gift Subscriptions 
Special for Teachers: 3 yr. 
Time, $12.00; 1 yr. Life, $5.00 


Order on your school letterhead 





| gaining, labor history, union ad- 
|ministration and labor legisla- 
| tion. 

There will also be seminars 
and classes on teachers’ prob- 
lems, foreign policy and educa- 
jtion. The workshop will end 
|with a “graduation banquet.” 

Recreation will be included 
|throughout, as customarily. 

Tuition at the University of 
Connecticut is yet to be an- 
}nounced, Tuition and room and 
| béard for the week at the Uni- 
|versity of Wisconsin will be 
| $51.50, including room the pre- 
ceding Sunday night and Satur- 
day morning breakfast after the 
program closes. 











Taxco Summer School Folder 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at 
low cost. 5 hours College credit. 
Session July 23 te Aug. 21. Write 
for it teday: 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 








807 N. Main Wichita, Kansas 


FOR TEACHERS — FREE. 


Two 1-Credit Courses 

The seminar at the University 
of California, dates for which 
will be announced later, has tra- 
ditionally offered one credit m 
labor history, and is expected 
to be conducted by John Hutch- 
inson and other U. of C. staff 
members, as well as AFT lead- 





| bor and AFT enrollees from the 
| Islands. 
Tuition for the two-week, 
| four-afternoons-a-week course is 
|$15, including fees. As in the 
|case of the mainland AFT-spon- 
sored summer ‘shops, it will in- 
clude AFT lecturers. 
Where to Inquire 

AFT-member inquiries about 
the ‘shops at the Universities of 
Connecticut, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia should be addressed for 
the time being to Carl J. Megel, 
president, American Federation 
lof Teachers, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, and regarding 
the University of Hawaii Sem- 
inar to Caylor International, 30 
West Washington St., Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

Members of the AFT national 
workshop committee other than 
Parish and Misses Jaffe and 


| Claffey, include Vice-Presidents 


Dan Jackson of San Francisco, 
and Selma Borchardt of Wash- 
ington, D, C, 
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Are We Selling Children Down the River: 


AFT Leader Sees Urgent Need 
For Federal School Support 


By Paul D. Ward 
Secretary, American Federation of Teachers 


Federal Aid for Education ‘s 
like motherhood; everyone who 
has a deep regard and concern 
for the future generations is for 
it. Those who oppose it claim we 
don’t need it, and if we get it, 
Federal control is certain to fol- 
low. 


Recent national and interna- 
tional developments have placed 
the arguments that “we don’t 
need it” in grave doubt. Further, 
if we analyze the many pro- 
grams of Federal aid that have 


+ ' : 





Mr, Ward 


existed in the past, there is no 


evidence that Federal aid leads 
to Federal control, 


If we make an all out effort, 
Federal support for education 
can become a reality in this ses- 
sion of Congress. Most crucial 
at this point is the type of pro- 
gram of Federal aid that is pro- 
posed and passed. 


Many of the programs sub- 
mitted to the last Congress were 
out of step with the need. Pri- 
marily to avoid the “Federal con- 
trol” argument, the bills empha- 
sized or pertained solely to con- 
struction of new school build- 
ings, Construction of new build- 


ings without provisions to ade- 
quately operate them, and oper- 
ate those already in existence, 


may tend to add more complica- 
tions than solutions, 
Aid Since 1785 

Federal aid to education has 
existed in one form or another, 
since 1785, two years before the 
adoption of our constitution. 
Those who argue that Federal 
aid necessarily means Federal 
control either do not know the 
historical development of our 
schools, or they are deliberately 
using false assumptions and con- 
clusions to obscure the real is- 
sue, 

Federal support of education 
began with the Congress of the 
Confederation in 1785 when 
it adopted an ordinance granting 
certain lands and monies for 
school aid to each new state ad- 
mitted to the union. Many dif- 
ferent types of Federal aid pro- 
grams followed, More recently, 
in the 1930s the Federal govern- 
ment participated to a very 
large degree by building many 





needed school plants under the 


PWA and WPA programs. Dur- 
ing the 1940s still more aid was 
granted under the Lanham Act. 


The early 1950s saw the de- 
velopment of Public Laws 815 
and 874 which continued the 
principles of the Lanham Act 
and gave aid for the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation 
of schools in federally impacted 
areas. These acts are in opera- 
tion today and, if fault can be 
found with them, it is only that 
they are too limited in scope and 
appropriation. Certainly there is 
no evidence of any attempt at 
Federal control. 


In Impacted Areas 


One important lesson is ob- 
vious in any review of the opera- 
tion of Public Laws 874 and 815. 
It is that if any district is re- 
stricted in the monies available 
for school purposes because of 
limitations on its real property 
tax base, then Federal aid for 
construction is not enough. 
There must also be Federal aid 
for the operation (including 
teacher salaries) and mainte- 
nance of the buildings once they 
are erected. P.L. 815 and 874 are 
designed to relieve Federally im- 
pacted areas, especially where 
there are large Federal installa- 
tions that pay no property taxes 
to the local district. The families 
of the workers at the Federal 
plants may even live in public 
housing units which also are ex- 
empt from the property tax. 
P.L. 815 and 874 compensate for 
this limitation on the local tax 
base by providing funds for con- 
struction and funds for the op- 
eration of the district based 
upon the number of childrea 
from federally connected fami- 
lies. 


This has been a successful aid 
program. However, as several of 
the districts that receive this aid 
have pointed out, construction 
aid is often more harmful than 
helpful unless it is accompanied 
by a sound program of opera- 
tional aid. In fact, there have 
been occasions where districts 
have rightfully threatened to re- 
fuse acceptance of buildings if 
they were not accompanied by 
operational aid. 


Teachers Major Need 

But even this position of de- 
manding that operational aid ac- 
company construction aid is not 
the real answer to the problem. 
Actually we are not operating 
the school buildings we have to- 
day at their highest efficiency. 
To be sure, we need new class- 
rooms—and we need them des- 
perately—but even more desper- 
ately we need qualified career 
teachers to man the classrooms 
now in existence. We can build 
buildings from now until there 
is no more land but this will not 
guarantee every child an educa- 
tion. The only opportunity a 
child has to be taught is to come 
in contact with a good teacher, 
It is possible that he could at- 
tend hundreds of classrooms and 
yet have learned nothing simply 
because the classrooms lacked a 
fully gq aalified teacher, 


To solve the problem of an 











, adequate education for our fu- 
ture generations, we first must 
admit to certain facts: 


1) We need buildings, but 
first we need to keep our quali- 
fied teachers and we need to at- 
tract new qualified persons to 
the profession. 


This is an immediate need. It 
can only be done by increasing 
teachers’ salaries to the point 
where the salaries become com- 
petitive with other professions 
and the conditions in teaching 
become attractive to a signifi- 
cant portion of the young people 
of America. Since most districts 
are at their tax ceiling level 
now, the salary problem can 
only be solved through Federal 
aid or support of operation of 
existing school plants. The prob- 
lem of those districts that are 
at their tax ceiling now is identi- 
cal to federally impacted areas 
that are now served by P.L. 815 
and 874; only the cause is dif- 
fent. 


2) The citizens of every com- 
munity must take a close look 
at the framework of our present 
day tax support of education. 


If they do, they will realize 
that the property tax is outmod- 
ed as a single source of school 
revenue. The only answer to the 
problem flows from the fact that 
the national wealth today ‘s 
more realistically reflected in the 
growing income (not property as 
it was in the past) of the coun- 
try. Therefore, needed support 
is most equitably arrived at 
through the Federal income tax. 

Today we need an average ad- 
ditional amount spent on the 
education of each child per year 
equal to $240 to bring educa- 
tion to its proper levels. What 
would it cost the average tax- 
payer? In most districts because 
of the legal ceiling on real es- 
tate tax this need could never 
be met. Thus, if we are go- 
ing to rely on local and state 
taxes alone, we must be willing 
to admit that in most cases we 
can never meet the challenge. 
But if no ceiling existed, the 
average householder would con- 
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tribute approximately $200 per 
year more in property tax, or 
his rent would be raised propor- 
tionately. 

On the other hand, if the cost 
is borne through the Federal in- 
come tax, by lowering the ex- 


emptions of each income tax 
payer by $100, each child in 
the United States can have 
$240 additional per year 


| spent on his education. The real 


estate tax costs the average 
household $200 while the Fed- 
eral support costs the same 
household less than $100 and 
avoids the whole question of 
legal ceilings on the local level. 
Which is the best for the aver- 
age householder? Is not this the 
real issue in place of the so- 
called Federal control? 

To put it another way, the tax 
for Federal support of education 
could be made even less regressive 
if Congress were to adopt the 
recommendations of the AFL-CIO 
Economic Policy Committee. More 
than sufficient funds could be 
raised, without lowering the per- 
sonal exemption, by taking the fol- 
lowing actions: 

A.) Repeal the special tax relief 
granted to dividend income by the 
Revenue Act of 1954. 

B.) Require withholding taxes on 
the payment of dividends and in- 
terest. 

C.) Repeal excessive depletion al- 
lowances and remove from such tax 
privileges many of the metals and 
minerals now covere d. 

D.) Tighten the capital gains tax 
structure by lengthening the hold- 
ing period of long-range gains and 
increasing considerably the 25 per- 
cent tax rate. Remove from capital 
gains treatment the many types of 
income not originaliy included. 

Is not the question of wheth- 
er the burden of education 
should be borne inadequately by 
a tax on property or adequately 
by a tax on income the real 
question? This would appear as 
a conflict between the real estate 
taxpayer and the income tax 
payer. However, the real estate 
taxpayer knows he is protected 
by legal ceilings in most areas. 
Thus he aligns himself with the 
pressure groups and lobbyists 
who oppose any Federal expend- 
iture for schools. The lobbyists 
for the children and future gen- 
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erations of America have never 
been able to equal the lobbyists 
of the anti-tax groups, thus ade- 
quate Federal support of educa- 
tion has been difficult to obtain. 


3) When we reach the point 
that we are adequately financ- 
ing the operation of our evxist- 
ing school facilities, we must 
build the additional classrooms 
that will bring each class size 
down to educable and manage- 
able proportions. 


As long as we have over 20 
to 25 in any class we are not 
meeting sound educational re- 
quirements. To build the class- 
rooms without having the quali- 
fied teachers available makes no 
sense, nor does the recruiting of 
capable people for teaching 
without classrooms make sense. 
The situation demands a well- 
coordinated program, 


Future generations of Ameri- 
cans are being cheated of their 
rightful place of influence, lead- 
ership and respect in the world 
community because our genera- 
tion is not supporting education 
to the extent that today’s world 
developments demand. 


It is sheer folly to spend bil- 
lions on ground, sea, air, and 
space defense today if at the 
same time we neglect the intel- 
lectual development of our chil- 
dren who must meet the chal- 
lenge of tomorrow. 


Every phase of our life, as 
well as the very defense of our 
democratic ideals and way of 
life, becomes more dependent 
each day upon the development 
of the mental skills of our peo- 
ple. Leading atomic scientists 
claim that the sum total of 
man’s knowledge has more than 
doubled in the past decade. 

Unless we are willing to face 
the facts of this development, 
and unless we are willing to de- 
velop a Federal support program 
that meets the educational needs 
of our children and their chil- 
dren, then we must be prepared 
to face the horrible fact that we 
may be defending ourselves to- 
day but at the same time we are 
selling our future generations 
down the river, 


ans to carry school needs to public: Snapped in recent commit- 


tee meeting in Washington, at head of ta le, Peter T. Schoemann, International Plumbers and Pipe Fitters, 
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t Carl J. Megel and oo porn Representative Selma Bor- 


mittee secretary, and Bess _ 
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Workers of America, George Guernsey and John Cosgrove, APL-CIC 


education department; John Brumm, International Machinists; Brendan Sexton, United Auto Workers, 
and Fannia Cohn, International Garment Workers, 
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Complete School Overhaul 
Urged by AFL-CIO’s Meany 


Photo. Page 1 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A de- 
mand for a “complete overhaul” 
of the American school system, 
with the Fed- 
eral govern- 
ment provid- 
ing most of 
the cost, was 
made by AFL- 
CIO President 
George Meany 
at a_ confer- 
ence of U. S. 
and Canadian 
labor educa- 
tion directors 
here recently. 

AFT President Carl J. Megel 
chaired a luncheon at the con- 
ference which also heard AFL- 
CIO Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler and Executive 
Vice-President Stanley Knowles 
of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress. AFT Secretary Paul D. 
Ward and Research Director Dr. 
George S. Reuter attended as 
observers. 


Problems General 

“Our school problems begin 
where the child begins—in the 
elementary school,” Meany said, 
“and they exist all the way 
through high school and coi- 
lege.” 

The conference was co-spon- 

sored by the AFL-CIO and the 
Canadian Labor Congress, and 
drew about 175 active education 
workers from the two Federa- 
tions as well as from affiliated 
international and national un- 
ions. 
Both Meany and Schnitzler 
cited what the former called 
“the amazing progress in educa- 
tion made by Soviet Russia.” 
Meany added: 

“Just think of it—a nation 
whose people only two genera- 
tions ago were almost wholly il- 
literate, today is turning out 
more scientists, engineers and 
skilled technicians than we are.” 

Urges Desegregation 

He emphasized the Federal 
role in financing school construc- 
tion and establishing higher sal- 
ary standards for teachers, and 
the imperative need for Federal 
enforcement of school desegre- 
gation so that all children may 
have equal educational opportu- 
nities. 

“There is no point in further 
talk,’ Meany said, “of meeting 
the school financing problem at 
school district level, or even at 
community or state levels, Their 
tax well has run dry. 

“The responsibility of rebuild- 
ing our school plant to regain 
the advantage we have lost to 
Soviet Russia is not a local prob- 
lem. It is not a state problem. It 
is clearly a national challenge 
and we can meet it only at the 
national level.” 

One Way Only 

He said there is only one way 
of “effectively ending” the crisis 
posed by the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, and that is “to es- 
tablish higher salary levels ... 
a move that is long overdue.” 

“Here again our Federal gov- 
ernment must assume the re- 
sponsibility for action because 
we can look to no other source 
to assume the financial burden.” 

The difficulties growing out of 
desegregating the schools, he 
said, make for a “waste of time 
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and human _ resources” that 
“cannot be tolerated by Ameri- 
can parents any more than by 
their government.” 

“The time has come for Fed- 
eral authorities to bring about 
compliance with law and order 
and to accord Negro children 
their right to equal educational 
opportunity,” he added. 

Meany also touched on the 
need for improved vocational 
education and Federal college 
scholarships, which Schnitzler 
emphasized in his talk. 

“All these programs, of 
course, will cost a great deal,” 
Meany said. “There is no getting 
away from it—somehow or 
other, now and in the years to 
come, we are going to have to 
raise much more money and 
spend much more money for 
education.” 


Vocational Training Vital 


Schnitzler called on the pub- 
lic, including labor and manage- 
ment, to urge the government 
to improve vocational training— 
in which the unions have pio- 
neered—in order to meet the 
changing demands for skills 
growing out of automation and 
atomic energy. 

“So far as the states and com- 
munities are concerned,” he said, 
“vocational education has al- 
ways been treated as the step- 
child of the school system. The 
Federal government, aside from 
maintaining a small bureau in 
the labor department for con- 
tinuing studies of apprenticeship 
training, has done almost noth- 
ing to build up and revitalize 
this branch of industrial educa- 
tion. Now we have to make up 
for lost ground.” 

More Scholarships 

In demanding many more Fed- 
eral college scholarships in both 
scientific fields and the arts and 
humanities, Schnitzler decried 
the failure of all qualified stu- 
dents to receive college educa- 
tion as a “tremendous waste of 
talent” which “constitutes a 
shameful blot on our way of 
life.” 

“We cannot continue to under- 
develop the best brains of half 
of each new generation without 
digging our own grave as a na- 
tion,” he warned, “without im- 
periling the whole future of the 
free way of life. ... We call for 
an immediate end of this waste- 
ful, casual, suicidal policy of 
government indifference.” 





Sally Parker's new A.F. of T. poster “steals the show” at Peabody 
(Mass.) Teachers Union, Local 1289, banquet: Admiring it, from left, 
are Mayor Philip C. O'Donnell of Peabody; Rose Claffey of Salem, 
A.F. of T. vice-president; State Senator Kevin B. Harrington, holding 
poster; President John H. Walsh of Local 1289, Rubber Workers Inter- 
national Union, and William Spears, an LWIU international officer. 
Miss Parker, AFT New England field representative, designed the 
poster. Harrington, banquet speaker, promised that the legislature 
would find a way to increase teachers salaries which, he pointed out, 


average lower than those of factory workers. 








| Murray-Metcalf 


From Page I 
made his scanty recommenda- 
tions. They began, however, 
with a reasonable degree of op- 
timism that in 1959 there is a 
better chance, at least, for af- 
firmative action by both houses 
of Congress. 
House Is Key 
The key to Federal aid in the 
86th Congress, as in all sessions 
for the past decade and a half, 





After the senate sub-commit- 
tee hearings began on the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill, President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal for Federal 
aid for public schools and col- 
leges was announced by Health, 
Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary Arthur S. Flemming. Gen- 
erally, it contemplates only $2.5 
billion over 25 years for 50-50 
retirement of bonds and interest 
payments, to communities which 
“lack resources.” Sen. Murray 
called it a “plan to aid bankers 
rather than parents and teach- 
ers.” 





is the house of representatives. 
There the bill faces the formid- 


1, intensified by the militance of 


the new GOP floor leader, Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana; 
and finally the hostility of Rep. 
Howard Smith of Virginia, 
chairman of the powerful rules 
committee. 

Behind all these defenses, 
there is the final entrenched 
fortress of the White House, 
from which President Eisenhow- 
er can exercise the power of 
veto. 

Yet the feeling among spon- 
sors of the bill is one of re- 
strained hopefulness. 


Democrats in Majority 

The democratic house leader- 
ship exercised its prerogatives 
to claim a solid 20-to-10 party 
margin on the full education 
committee, and the subcommit- 
tee that will handle the bill, 
headed by Rep. Cleveland 
Bailey, West Virginia Democrat, 
has three other liberal Demo- 
crats. They are Stewart L. 
Udall of Arizona and Frank §. 
Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, 


both increas?ngly influential al-| 





Studio Teachers 


From Page 1 


classes. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board ruled that the 
studio teachers were entitled to 
use the board's facilities because 
the motion picture and television 
studios are engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

In mail balloting conducted 
over a three-week period, teach- 
ers employed by companies af- 
filiated with the Motion Picture 
Producers Association voted 18 
to 11 to be represented by Local 
1323. Those of studios belonging 
to members of the Alliance of 
Television Film Producers voted 
15 to 5, similarly. 

Impetus to Debate 


The two industry associations 
normally set the pattern for the 
numerous independent studios in 
the area, and the election results ' 
have given added impetus to the 
current debate that teachers ‘n 
the state’s public schools should 
seek a bargaining rights law 
from the legislature. 

The drive to organize the 
studio teachers was spearhead- 
ed by, among others, the Los 
Angeles AFL-CIO sub-regional 
office represented by Irwin De- 
Shetler, assistant director, and 
William Gilbert, field representa- 
tive. 

The studio schools for ju- 
venile entertainers are provided 
under an agreement between the 
state Division of Labor Law En- 
forcement and the Los Angeles 
school board. 





Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, 
and Thomas E, Martin of Iowa. 

Among them, also, were eight 
of the 15 freshman Democrats— 
Robert C. Byrd and Jennings 
Randolph of West Virginia; 
Howard W. Cannon of Nevada, 
Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, 
Clair Engle of California, Ernest 
Guening of Alaska, Gale McGee 
of Wyoming and Frank E. Moss 
of Utah. 

The senate subcommittee 
headed by Murray is solidly 
weighted with moderates and 








able triple barrier interposed by 





the conservative and stubborn | 
| Graham Barden, chairman of | 
| the education committee; the| 
‘intransigence of most Republi-| 
j}cans whose opposition may be 





Reinstated Hauswald Thanks 
AFT For Defense Fund Help 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Appreciation 
for American Federation 
Teachers support in his long but 
successful fight for reinstate- 
ment as a teacher in suburban 
Argo high school has been ex- 
pressed by Richard Hauswald in 
a letter to President Carl J. 
Megel. 

Hauswald, a member of the 
South Suburban Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 943, is back in class 
after the school board capitu- 
lated to an Illinois Appellate 
court ruling that he was illegal- 
ly dismissed in the spring of 
1957 along with five others who 
did not contest under the state 
tenure law. 

Hauswald’s case was taken 
through the courts (American 


of | 


|Teacher magazine, Feb., 1959) 
with the aid of an AFT Defense 
Fund grant. He wrote Megel: 


“I suppose it is possible for 
a teacher unaided to fight dis- 
missal and be reinstated. I would 
not like to be the one to try it. 


“Since becoming a member of 
AFT, I have been completely 
sold on the necessity for the or- 
ganization as a force in a truly 
democratic educational system. 
My experience in the past 17 
months has proven this is not 
wrong. 

“What I have been attempting 
to say in many words is that I 
am most deeply grateful to the 
AFT for its moral and financial 
support.” 








though relatively junior, and | liberals- Democrats Lister Hill 
freshman Rep. John Brademas|°f Alabama, Ralph Yarborough 
of Indiana. The Republicans, in| Of Texas, and Harrison Williams 
a wrangle that may have re- | of New Jersey ; and Republicans 
flected GOP apprehension about | Cooper, Jacob K. Javits of New 
the party program, were unable | York, and Clifford P, Case of 
to decide on their two subcom- | New Jersey. 
mitte members four weeks after A 4-Year Program 
Congress had convened. The bill's provisions simply 
Rep. Lee Metcalf, Montana} authorize a total of $11.5 billion 
Democrat who is house SPpONSOr | across four years for both 
of the bill, points out that in| school construction and teach- 
1957, the last time the house) ers’ salaries, with each state 
voted on a Federal school-aid| having the option as to how to 
bill, it failed to pass by the nar- use the grants. 
row margin of five votes. A state could not escape local 
Originally President's | obligations by relying on Fed- 
This was the bill, much more | eral aid. Each state would have 
limited, to put $1.1 billion in| to meet a State School Effort 
Federal funds into school con-| Index found by relation of per 
struction alone. It was originally! capita income and school ex- 
offered as the 1957 Eisenhow-| penditures per child. 
er plan but the President by the} Funds would go at the rate 
time of the vote had abandoned | of $25 per child beginning next 
it. Still, it came close to a ma-| July 1; $50 per child the sec- 
jority for affirmative assertion|ond year; then to $75 and to 
of Federal responsibility for the | $100 per child. 
schools, and as advocates of the Sen. Murray said, in filing the 
Murray-Metcalf bill point out,| bill, that it was ridiculous to 
“there have been a lot of house} pretend that “local control of 
changes since then.” }the schools” prevailed in dis- 
Among the 27 senators who| tricts “bonded to the limit, hold- 
joined the veteran Murray as|ing classes in churches, taking 
co-sponsors of the Senate bill—j| any teachers they can get.” 
S. 2, a number that Murray said| In such districts, he said, “pov- 
was “reserved to emphasize the| erty controls the schools.” 
priority” the program should The purpose of the Murray- 
get — were four Republicans.| Metcalf bill, its advocates say, 
They are Senators John Sher-| is to return true local control to 
man Cooper of Kentucky, Wil-|the districts now controlled by 
liam Langer of North Dakota, | poverty. 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER 





Twenty Questions and Answers 


1 


Q. What major human events and accomplish- 
ments now create new situations that make education 
the entire nation’s responsibility? 


A. All America is now one community. Man 
travels from New York to Los Angeles in four hours. 
The world is shrinking and its people are intermin- 
gling. Top science and invention have exceeded public 
comprehension of 50—even 25—years ago. Nations 
are in a race to conquer space. Tomorrow, for man, 
the stars! 


2 


Q. Are economic and social conditions—“the busi- 
ness of living’”—changing too? 


A. Great changes are taking place, and will also 
exceed the imagination of today’s man and woman. 
Within the next quarter century, our people will ex- 
perience entirely ew modes of living in all the areas 
affecting health, wealth and happiness, work and 
play. This change is inevitable. 


3 


Q. Are America’s children—the majority—being 
prepared for the changeover to these things to come? 


A. No. They are not. Under our American system 
of education, the responsibility for their preparation 
has been entirely delegated to our public school sys- 
tems. These systems as they exist today are under- 
staffed, and handicapped by lack of buildings and 
equipment. They have changed little from 50 years 
ago, and public conception of them has been equally 
slow to change. 


4 


Q. Why hasn’t this change been greater? Is the 
reason entirely public apathy? 


A. The reason is not wholly public apathy, be- 
cause the public is more conscious of the need for im- 
proved public education than ever before. Public 
schools are still the responsibility of the 50,453 
separate school districts which were the individual 
communities of yesterday. Their senses of financial 
responsibility vary. Each places a different value on 
education. Most cling to the theory of local autonomy, 
now outdated by needs of the national community. 


5 


Q. To be specific, what are the current conditions 
and shortages retarding American education in the 
classroom? 


A. There are four major shortages. Because of 
inadequate salaries and employment insecurity, there 
is a shortage of some 300,000 teachers qualified with 
the Bachelors degree attained by college graduation. 
Nearly 400,000 classrooms are needed to replace those 
now obsolete and to augment those overcrowded by 
more than 25 students per class. More than half the 
public schools are lacking in modern teaching equip- 
ment and up-to-date textbooks. There are too few 
school administrators who are conscious of the new 
and vital role of education. 


6 


Q. Why do these shortages exist? Is there a 
simple solution to the problem? 


A. As to the solution, there is little wrong with 
our public schools that money will not cure. The 
teacher shortage exists mostly because of low sal- 
aries and lack of other inducements to young people 
to enter and remain in the profession. More and more 
school districts are reaching their taxing, borrowing 
and bonding limits for salaries, new buildings or 
equipment. Legislatures are reluctant to increase 
state aid, and local school boards hesitant to ask for 
increases. There are political leanings in these days 
of material things toward such items as aid to high- 
ways, rather than the building of great minds and 
strong bodies for the future. 


7 


Q. If state and local financing is failing or unable 
to meet the need, is there another logical source of 
revenue for school needs? 


Federal Aid for Education 


A. Yes, the taxing system of the Federal govern- 
ment. It should be remembered that present local 
school taxation is largely on property—a system set 
up in the days when more people owned real estate. 
Today, corporate and personal incomes are the basis 
of the national wealth ond public revenue. The Fed- 
eral government is the only taxing agency with the 
ability to spread school costs among all the people 
and thus adequately finance public education. 


Q. Does this mean, then, that Federal Aid for 
Education is a necessary solution to our education 
problems? 


A. Yes. Federal Aid for Education is the only 
complete answer under our democratic system. Fed- 
eral aid is all the more indicated and essential since 
the nation—its states and iocalities—have become 
one community where more and more people educated 
in one state or city grow up to live and work in an- 
other. 


Q. Would Federal Aid for Education require an 
increase in Federal taxes? 


A. Not necessarily. In the national defense, there 
is no substitute for know-how and trained intelligence. 
A national budget which provides billions for roads, 
for business and industry can, by readjustment, pro- 
vide for its educational needs without increased rev- 
enue. The Soviet Union is allocating 10 per cent of its 
national income to education. 


10 


Q. Would Federal aid for public schools be dis- 
criminatory to other schools? 


A. No. The public schools are constitutionally 
open to everyone regardless of race, creed, color, or 
social and economic status. Other kinds of schools 
while required to meet educational standards, exist 
for special groups, reasons or purposes. 


11 
Q. Would Federal Aid for Education be innova- 
tional or something new? 


A. No. A minor but substantial percent of the cost 
of public education presently is paid directly to edu- 
cational systems by the Federal government, mostly 
in grants for special purposes. Federal aid in land 
gifts made the land-grant colleges and universities 
possible. Piecemeal and inadequate Federal aid is 
now being extended under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of the last Congress for the teaching of 
the sciences, mathematics and foreign languages, 
guidance counselling, research and a student loan 
program. 


12 


Q. Would Federal aid to improve and expand the 
public schools be a profitable investment for the pur- 
pose of increasing the national wealth and ability? 


A. Yes, by enabling states and school districts to 
raise their educational standards, improve curriculum 
and facilities, and make education more suitable and 
available to increase the ability and proficiency of 
future generations. 


13 


Q. Has the foregoing (12) ever been demonstrat- 
ed or proven? 


A. Yes, in the GI program. Veterans educated by 
government subsidy have resultantly increased their 
earnings and the amount of income tax they pay, as 
well as the national productivity and their own status 
as individuals and in family units. 


14 


Q. How would Federal aid serve to improve edu- 
eation generally? 

A. By equalizing educational opportunities nation- 
wide. State aid per pupil now ranges from a high of 
$243.27 in Delaware down to $14.91 in Nebraska. The 
amounts spent by school districts vary similarly. 


15 


Q. What about Federal aid to public tax-sup- 
ported universities? 


A. Public tax supported universities and colleges 
should be included in any plan of Federal aid. The 
current increase in students entering universities will 
continue, and Federal aid should also be allocated to 
make it possible for the gifted but underprivileged 
as well as for the average student to improve their 
usefulness—economically and as citizens—to the 
nation. 


16 


Q. Is the argument that wealthy areas or states 
do not need Federal aid a valid one? 


A. It is not. Many of these so-called “wealthy 
areas” are among those reaching their legal school 
bonding, borrowing and taxing limits. Most of them 
have peak numbers of out-dated, under-staffed and 
under-equipped classrooms. Some of their schools now 
in use were built before the Civil War, and are fire 
hazards to teachers and children, 


Additionally, wealthy industrial states now pay 
a continuing penalty in unemployment and workmen's 
compensation as well as welfare costs to migrants 
from poorer states who cannot obtain jobs because 
of their lack of education. Better educational systems 
would enable the poorer states to develop commerce 
and industry of their own or train better citizens for 
their neighbors. 


17 


Q. Have wealthy northern states been affected 
additionally by inequality in education? 


A. Yes, in many ways other than by shifting pop- 
ulation, in which nearly half of Americans live and 
work in areas other than those in which they were 
educated. During the war, many additional men had 
to be drafted from states with better education facili- 
ties, to take the place of those from other states, 
turned down for illiteracy. 


18 


Q. Opponents of Federal aid have charged that it 
would lead to Federal control of public schools. Is this 
possible? 


A. It is not possible in the sense implied. Those 
who make the charge infer that the Federal govern- 
ment is not to be trusted. The Federal government, 
like state and local governments is of, by and for the 
people. To charge that any of these governments 
cannot be trusted, is to charge that the people can- 
not govern and trust themselves. The Congress should 
include in the law provisions insuring that federally 
allocated money be used to equalize and improve 
education, 


19 


Q. Which is preferable: Federal appropriations 
for public school grants through states or Federal 
loans? 


A. Federal appropriation or allocation-in-aid that 
would spread the cost of public education over all the 
people are preferable. Any school district in a posi- 
tion to borrow from the Federal government is able 
to borrow locally at lower interest rates. Loans to 
students are sometimes helpful but a mortgage on 
their future. Tax money belongs to the people and 
should be spent to provide public services needed by 
the people. 


20 


Q. Is Federal Aid for Education essential to the 
national defense and security? 


A. It is. The states and school districts are dem- 
onstrating inability to provide either adequate or 
equal education to all America’s children. The need 
for an educational system to cope with our fast- 
moving time has increased beyond the quibbling state. 
Federal Aid for Education is our major prerequisite 
for national security and defense in this uneasy, 
atomic and space age! 





